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na TO THE PUBLIC, OUR READERS, AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Proprietors of this Magazine flatter themselves, that those whom they have the honour of 
a addressing will do them the justice to acknowledge, that no expence has Leen.spared to render this 
Work of the rrnst Merit. Men of superior literary acq-tirements, contribute their 
effusions; many more of that learned class of society have promised to furnish Onicinat SuB- 
sects Monthly ; and, therefore, this Magazine will continue to improve, and will become a 
LIBRARY BY ITSELF, and an indispensable requisite to every admirer of Literature. The Pro- 
prietors boldly assert, that this Magazine will tend more to disseminate information and useful 
reading, than any Book of the kind hitherto published. 

In the ORNAMENTAL PART Of the Work the Propaizrons challenge competition; the Empe.- 
LISHMENTS have a manifest superiority over those of every Periodical Publication. The Proprietors 
are now enabled to pledge themselves, that the Portraits which will be given in every successive 
Number, will continue to increase in merit. Several of the most distinguished and esteemed 
Masters in the Fines Ants have promised to favour this Undertaking with their Paintines, that 
Engravings may be taken from them, to be published in this Work ; among whom is that popular 
and much admired Painter, Sin Wituiam Beecuey, who has, with that condescension which 
so much distinguishes him, favoured the Proprietors with permission to engrave from some of his 
admired, ‘and highly-finished Paintings of the British Princes; among which is the Duxe or 
Yorx, whose Portrait will ornament the Fourth Number of the Work, The Likeness of his 
Royal Highness is unguestionably one of the best that ever was painted. The Portraits in this 
Work will, in the course of two years, procure to the Purchasers complete Collections of En- 
gravings of the most illustrious Men of the Age, and when framed and glazed, will become of 
considerable value. The other ornamental parts of the Work will, for the future, consist of 


BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED 


COSTUMES FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


he Proprietors have been induced to gwe Fashions for Ladies in this Work, at the instance of some 
of the most exalted Personages; by this improvement the Magazine will le a considerable Saving 
to the Public, as it obviates the necessity of purchasing two works ; for Le Beau Monde, or Li- 
terary and Fashionable Magazine, will embrace sulyects calculated for every class of Readers. 


The verses of J. M. are not sufficiently intelligible for our Magazine: and Leander has hardly merit 

enough to claim a page. 
We are obliged to a Trigger for his hint: we will endeavour to strike the game that he has marked. 

We shall have great pleasure in receiving any farther correspondence from him. 
Vc were much disappointed to find that 4. B. C, and D. employed the whole letter that they wrote 
; _@ to us, in jocular admonitions as to dress. We had hoped from their signature that they were men 
of leiters. 

S. C. must not suppese that the intersrersion of a few Scotch words will make any writer a Burns. 
Cucullus non facit Monachum. 
C. 17 verites in a common-place style ; and we cannot compliment J. M. L. 

{ Hofz can write very well if he pleases , but we cannot accept the refuse of the Newspapers. 
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mumber. 


1118 ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE. 


WHEN we consider how much glory }j basis of the marine code of the principal 
the kinglish nation. has acquired at sea, and naval powers of Europe. Edward Hl. gained 
how essential her mavitime power is to her | a. great payal victory, in person, over the | 
existenee as an independent state, it may}j French, im the haven of Sluys, . 

be a matter of some surprise that so few/lis said.to. have given the necessary dinec- 

English Princes have embraced the navalij tions for forming: his line, and the modeof 

profession, or distinguished themselves onjj attack, with.as mugh dexterity ay if he-had 

that element which. is justly regarded as been bred to thesea: he also defeated « 
best safeguard of their country. Alfcedi] Spanish squadron.of the coast of Sussex, 
was the first of our.Princes who established}j and took twenty-four of theirlarge ships, — 

a regular navalforee. He gained several In consequence of these victories Edward 

victories over the Danes on the northern} caused himself to.be represented. on.a.gold 

coast ; expelled pirates from the nasrow}jcoin, standing with a. drawn sword im the 
seas; and is supposed to. have carried middle ofa ship, and assumed to himself the 
spirit of navigation so far as.to attempt dis-}{ lofty title of protector of the seas. Fromithe 

, coveries in the aretic regions. Edgar, as a time of this great monarch to the reign of 
proof of his naval superiority, caused him-|j Charles I. we do not find that any of the 
self to be rowed on the Dee by eigtit tri-|| blood-royal of England signalised them, 

butary sovereiyns, and’ in hisediets con-||selvesatsca. ‘The duke.of York, brother 
stantly styled bimself Lord’ of :the ‘Seas |jof Charles IL. afterwards the unfortynate 
which surrounded his dominiots. -Rich-|} James was well-acquainted with naval 
ard J., a glorious and high-spirited Prince, || affairs in gemeral, and.shewed great bravery _ 
who justly deserved the sirname of de in variousencounters with the Dutch,.par 
Lian, compiled tbe code of marine .laws|| ticularly at the fight off Solebay. He. was 
which go by the name.of the Laws of Ole-|j the last English. Prince tho commanded.in 

ron, from a:small. island on the coast ofjperson at any memorable ses-engazement, 

Normandy, and axe: to.theypresent day, the |.and-is-said, to the last moments of his life, 
No. III. Fol. I. 
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vat any of the great naval engagements 


‘descending manners, and promising cha- 
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to have retained his partiality and affection 
for the navy of his native country, exclaim- 
ing, when he saw the French defeated off 
Cape La Hogue by Admiral Russel, and 
witnessed, in the destruction of their fleet, 
the final exfinction of all his hopes, “ None 
** but my brave English boys could have 
** done this,"* 

The only members of the present Roya] 
Family who have embraced the naval pro- 
fession, are the late Dukes of York and 
Cumberland, the brothers of His present 
Majesty, who beth, we believe, attained the 
highest honours of the service, but were 
never entrusted with any separate commend 
of importance, and the illustrious subject of 
our present memoir. 

“His Royal Highness Prince William 
Henry, Duke of Clarence, the third son of 
our present gracious Sovereign, was born 
on the 2ist of August 1768. He enteied 
the navy in the twelfth year of his age, 
under the care of Rear-Admiral Digby, a 
brace and distinguished officer, and was 
present at the capture of the Spanish Ca- 
racca fleet off the coast of Portugal on the 
8th of January 1780, and also at the defeat 
of Don Juan de Langara’s squadron a few 
days afterwards. One of the captured 
ships, the Guipuscaio, of sixty-four guns, 
was named by Sir George Rodney, the 
commander in chief, the Prince William 
Henry, in compliment to His Royal High- 
aness, in whose presence she was taken, 

During the course of the war, His Royal 
Highness served in Europe, in America, 
and in the West Indies, but was not present 


which subsequently took place, In Feb- 
ruary 1783, he arrived at Port Royal in Ja- 


maica, after having cruised for some time off 


St. Domingo, on board the Barfleur, Rear- 
Admiral Lord Hood. During his stay in 
the island, he was treateti with the most 
distinguished marks of attention by all 


ranks of people, who were charmed at 


seeing among them a Prince so nearly al- 
lied to the Crown, whose affable and con- 


facter, afforded general satisfaction. ‘Ihe 
merchants, planters, and other principal 


inhabitants of Jamaica, presented him with 
Vide Dalrymple’s Memoirs. 
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a respectful address, to which. His Royal 
Highness returned a suitable answer; and 
as a farther proof of their devotion, they 
raised a corps of cavalry for the express 
purpose of attending His Royal Highness, 
to which they gave the name of Prince Wil- 
liam Henry's regiment. 

In March 1783, His Royal Highness 
sailed with the squadron under Lord Hood, 
on a cruise off Cape Francois. On the 6th 
of April intelligence was received, that the 
preliminaries of peace had been signed in 
Europe ; at the same time M. de Bellcombe, 
the governor of the Cape, sent an officer off 
to the squadron, with an invitation to His 
Royal Highness, requesting that he would 
honour the Cape with his presence; and 
also inviting Lord Hood to enter the har- 
bour with the British squadron. ‘The lat- 
ter offer was politely declined; but Lord 
Hood directed a sloop of war to receive His 
Royal Highness, and carry him into the 
harbour. Upon his arrival he was received 
with all the honours due to his exalted 
rank; above six thousand French troops 
lined the streets, through which he passed 
to the governor's house, where he was en- 
tertained in @ most magnificent style. A 
field officer's guard was ordered to be 
mounted, four centinels placed at the door 
of his apartment, and the parole for the 
night given by His Royal Highness. ‘The 
following day His Royal Highness left the 
Cape, and returned to the squadron, the 
forts and ships of war saluting him on his 
departure with twenty-one guns each. 

‘The squadron proceeded to Jamaica, 
where His Royal Highness soon after re- 
ceived the following handsome letter from 


Don B. D. Galvez, the governor. of Loui- 
siana, and commander in chief of the Spa- 
nish troops in Hispaniola. 
“a9n, Cape Francois, April 6th, 1783. 
«¢ The Spanish troops cantoned throughout the 
“country, have not, like the French, had the 


happiness of taking up arms to salute your 
** Royal Highness, nor that of paying you those 
“* marks of respect and consi i which are 
“« your due ; this they will ever regret. 

‘1 have in confinement at Louisiana, the prin- 
* cipal person concerned in the revolt of Na- 
* chez, with some of his accomplices. 

“* They have forfeited theis parole and oath of 
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fidelity. A council of war, founded on equitable 
laws, has condemned them todeath, and the exe- 
** cution of their sentence only waits my confirma- 
** tion, as Governor of the colony. They are all 
** English, Will you be pleased, Sir, toaceept their 


__ ** pardon, and their lives, in the name of the Spa- 


“* nish army, and of my King ? Itis, Ltrust, the 
** least present that can be offered to one Prince in 
** the name of another. He whom I serve is gene- 
sous, and will approve my. conduct, 

** Im case your Royal Highness deigns to in- 
** terest yourself for those urifortanate men, | 
“‘ have the honour to send an enclosed order for 
“their being delivered the moment any vessel 
* arrives at Louisiana communicating your plea- 


_ sure. We shall consider ourselves happy if 


“ this can be agreeable to you. 
“* 1 have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) D. Gavez.” 


To this letter His ‘Royal Highness re- 
turned the following answer by Captain 
Manley Dixon, in the ‘Tobago sloop of 
war: 

Royal, Jamaica, April 13th, 1788. 
“* SIR, 

“* | want words to express to your Excellency 
‘* my just sense of your polite letter, of the deli- 
* cate manner in which you caused it to be deli- 
«* vered, and your generous conduct towards the 
** unfortunate. Their pardon, which you have 
** been pleased to grant on my account, is the 
** most agreeable present you could have offered 
** me, and is strongly characteristic of the bravery 
“ and gallantry of the Spanish nation. This in- 
** stance increases, if possible, my opinion of your 
Excellency’s humanity, which has appeared on 


**so many occasions in the course of the late 
“* war. 


** Admiral Rowley is to dispatch a vessel to 
“ Louisiana for the prisoners; I am convinced 
‘* they will ever think of your Excellency’s cle- 
mency with gratitude; and 1 have sent-a copy 
*« of your letter to the King my father, who will 
“< be fully sensible of your attention to me. 
(Signed) Wittiam Henay.” 


In the month of May, the same year, His 
Royal Highness sailed in the Fortunée fri- 


gate to the Havannah, attended by Lod 
Hood's squadron. When the squadron ar- 
rived off the Moro castle, the Fortunée 


sailed into the harbour, undera royal salute 
from the Spanish fleet, commanded by Ad- 
miral Don Solano, which was returned by 
the British squadron. His Royal Highness 


was carried on shore in Dou Solano’s barges 
attended by the Spanish Admiral, and alt 
the Captains of his squadron in their re- 
syective barges. Every mark of tespect 
due to his exalted rank was shewn him; he 
reviewed above five thousandSpanish troops, 
visited the dock-yard, Moro castle, fortifi- 
cations,’ and every thing worth notice at 
the Havannah. Upon his going from or 
returning to the shore, he received a royal 
salute from all the forts and ships of war in 
the harbonr. His Royal Highness during 
his residence on shore was lodged at the 
house of Don Solano, and was pleased to 
express the highest satisfaction at his en- 
tertainment. After this visit His Royal 
Highness proceeded to England with the 
squadron. 

In the month of June 1785, His Royal 
Highness having served the regular time in 
the navy as a Midshipman, and undergone 
the usual examination before the Comp- 
troller of the Navy, and two senior post- 
captains, was appointed Third-Lieutenant 
of the Hebe frigate of forty guns, com- 
manded by Captain Edward’ Thornborough, 
The Honourable John Levison Gower 
hoisted his broad pendant as Commodore 
on board the frigate, and she proceeded on 
a cruize round Great Britain and the Ork- 
ney islands. On her return she touched at 
Belfast in Ireland, from thence dowd’ St. 
George's channel, and arrived at Spithiead 
the latter end of August. His Royal High 
ness was presented with an addres® By the 
inhabitants of every place at whicl Hig stop- 
ped, and was treated with every mark Of at- 
tention and respect due to his high birth. 


In February 1788, His Royal Highness 


was appointed First-Lieutengnt of the Pe- 
gasus frigate; and on the 10th of April 
following he received his commission as 
Captain of the above ship, aud sailed soon 
after, in company with another fiigate, for 


Newfoundland, He proceeded from thence 


to North America, and the West Indies. 
At Barbadoes, the House of Assembly as- 
sed a vote to present His Royal Highness 
with a gold sword of the valueof th: ee hun- 


ded guineas ; aud the Council aud Assem- 
bly of the island of Dominica presented him 


While he continued on the 


a time-piece «! the same value. 
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Island station, His Royal Highness was 
urider the command of Captain, afterwards 
the illustrious Lord, Nelson, as his senior 
officer, That great man, in writing to his 
friend W illiam Locker, Esq. late Lieutenant- 


Governor of Greenwich Hospital, gives the 


following character of His Royal Highness, 
too flattering to be suppressed, and the 
truth of which need not be suspected, when 
it is considered that at the time it was writ- 
ten, it was a mere private communication, 
by no means intended to meet the public eye. 
. * You will know long before this reaches 
* you, that Prince William is under my 
** command, I shall endeavour to take care 
“ that he is not a loser by that circum- 
«* stance; he has foibles, as well as private 
«« men, but they are far overbalanced by his 
“virtues. In his professional line he is 
“¢ superior to near two-thirds, 1 am sure, of 
** the list; and in attention to orders, and 
** respect to his superiors, I hardly know 
“his equal. The Islanders have made vast 


Nova Scotia, and from thence to England ; 
and arrived in Plymouth Sound on the 27th 
of December, 1787, after an absence of one 
year and a half. 

In the following year His Royal. Highness 
was appointed to the command of the An- 
dromeda frigate, and sailed to Jamaica, 
where he arrived in Port Royal harbour on 
the 15th of November. ‘The whole House 
of Assembly waited on him, with their 
dutiful congratulations for his arrival; and 
on the 2d of December they voted a thou- 
sand guineas to be laid out in the purchase 
of an elegant star, ornamented with dia- 
monds, to be presented to him,, as “ an 
* humble testimony of the very high res 
‘spect and esteem which the island of 
*«« Jamaica entertained for bis virtues, the 
“ happiness they felt in seeing him-among 
“them, and their grateful sense of His 
Royal, Highness’s attention to the duties of 
**a profession, which is the support and 
*« defence of the British Empire in general, 


* entertainments for him; but ail this you || “ and of that island in particular.” His 


* will see in the English papers,” 


Royal Highness received this mark of the 


In another letter, dated Montserrat, Feb. |] Assembly's regard in a manner that gave 


14th, 1787, he says, ‘‘I am here with the 
«* Pegasus and Solebay ; the island has pre- 
** sented fine addresses, and good dinners, 
*« &c. His Royal Highness keeps up strict 
« discipline in his ship, and without paying 
** him any compliment, she is one of the 
“ first ordered frigates I have seen. He 
¢¢ has had more plague with his officers than 
** enough; his first-lieutenant will, 1 have 
“no doubt, be broke; I have put hin 
**under arrest, he having written for a 
*« court-martial on himself to vindicate his 
** conduct, because his Captain thought 
“ proper to reprimand him in the order 
book,” 

In March His Royal Highness did Cap- 
tain Nelson the honour to stand father to 
his bride; and, to use his own expression, 
«* shewed him every aet of kindness that the 
** most professed friendship could bestow.” 
It is needless.to add, that the attachment 
and respect of His Royal Highness fur this 
noble Commander suffered no diminutiun, 
but continued to increase till the last mo- 
ments of Lord Nelson's glorious career. 

‘After, making a tour of the Leeward 


Island, His Royal Highness proceeded to 


general satisfaction. 

His Royal Highness returned to England 
in the spring, and on the 16th of May 1789, 
was created Duke of Clarence and St. An- 
drew’'s in Great Britain, and Earl of Munster 


lin Ireland. About the same time Parlia- 


ment settled a revenue on Kim out ofthe 
civil list, of twelve thousand pounds per 
annum, which in the last Session of Par- 
liament was augmented to eighteen thou- 
sand pounds a-year. On the death of the 
Earl of Guildford, in 1792, His Majest; 
presented His Royal Highness with the 
rangership of Bushy Park, which is now his 
favourite country residence. 

When a naval armament was fitted out 
in the summer of 1790, in consequence of 
the obnoxious proceedings of the Span‘ards 
in relation to Nootka Sound, His Royal 
Highness hoisted his pendant as Captain for 
a short time on board the Valiant of seventy- 
four guns, one of the ships attached to the 
Channel fleet; and in December the same 
year was promoted to be Rear-Adiniral of 
the Blue. But His Royal Highness, since 
his advancement to the rank of a flag officer, 
Has not been invested with any command. - 
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"He is possessed of considerable Parlia- 
-mentary talents, and often takes an active 
part in the debates in the House of Lords. 
Previous to the formation of the present ad- 
ministration, he generally voted with oppo- 
sition, and was very severe in lis remarks on 
many measures of the Pitt and Addington 
administrations. But that part of the Par- 
liamentary conduct of the Royal Duke that 
has most distinguished him, is his support 
of the slave trade, every effort at the abo- 
lition of which, though carried with tri- 
umphant majorities in the House of Com- 
mons, he has.,strenuously resisted in the 
House of Lords, and, unhappily for the 
honaur of the nation and the interests of 
humanity, hitherto with too much success. 
Some of His Royal Highness's speeches in 
defence of the slave trade have been pub- 
lished under his sanction; and a year or 
two ago’ the corporation of Liverpool 
thought so highly of his exertions in this 


picture, which was painted by an eminent 
artist, amd has been placed im their town 
hall. His Royai Highness has at different 
times received the. thanks of the West 
india merchants and planters for the same 
reason, and various addresses have been 


transmitted to him from the West India 


islands. 

In private life the manners of His 
Highness are highly amiable and pleasing, 
Debarred by an act of the legislature fiom 
contracting any marriage without the royal 
permission, the Duke has for many years 
been warmly attached to a Lady, whose 
transcendant merits as an actress the public 
has long acknowledged, and whose personal 
accomplishments would confer honour oa 
the most exalted station. By this Lady His 
Royal Highness has a numerous and pro- 
mising family, and one or more of his sons, 
we believe, have already embraced the pro- 
fession of their Illustrious Father, and are in 


cause, that they requested him to sit for his 


the service of their country at sea. 


HISTORY. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE JEWISH NATION. 
[Concluded from page 64.} 
AFTER the death who and on his return from that county, he made an 


the Persian empire, his dominions were 
divided amongst many successors, in the number 
of whom was Ptolemy the son of Lagus. This 
man seized upon Egypt, and afterwards by deceit 
and treachery obtained posséssion of Jerusalem, 
whence he carried many Jews into Egypt, anid, as 
he knew them to be very strict in the observance 
of their oaths, he made them ‘swear to be faithful 
to him and his posterity. Ptolemy Soter was 
succeeded by Philadelphus, who caused the 
Jewish laws to be translated into the Greek lan- 
guage, set free a humired and twenty thousand 
Jews who-were in slavery in Egypt, and also sent 
presents to the tentple at Jerusalem. Not long 
after this, Antiochus the Great seized upon Ju- 
dea, and was succeeded by his son Seleucus. An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, who reigned after his brother 


expedition against the city of Jerusalem, the 
gates of which were opened to him by his own 
party, so that he made himself master of it with- 
out fighting: he then plundered it, slew some of 
the inhabitants, and made some prisoners, with 
their wives and children, to the amount of about 
ten thousand. 

At this time there was a man named Matts- 
thias, who had five sons; and when the men 
appointed by the king cante to compel the Jews 
to offer sacrifice, Mattathias and his sons refused 
to comply, and fled with many of the other in- 
habitants into the desert, where they dwelt 
in caves. The king’s generals pursued them 
thither and set fire to their retreats, and they de- 
cided on submitting to be burnt rather than 
fighting on the Sabbath-day, until Mattathias- 


Seleucus, made an expedition against ficonvinced them that it was always allowable te 
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fight in their own defence. After this he assem- 
bied.a large army, overthrew thealtars of the idols, 
and slew all who broke the laws, whenever he got 
them into his power ; at his death he appointed 
Judas Maccabeus, one of his sons, to be general of 
the army. When Apollonius, general of the Sa- 
maritan forces, heard that Mattathias was dead, 
and was succeeded by his son, he hastened against 
Judas; they met, and Judas joining battle, de- 
feated him, slew great numbers of the enemy, 
imcluding Apollonius himself, and took much 
spoil from their camp. But when Seron, ano- 
ther general, learnt that many had joined Judas, 
and that he bad a very considerable force, he re- 
solvedto attack him. He therefore essembled an 
army, and marched as far as Bethoron, a village 
of Judea, where Jadas with a small company met 
him, andsuddenly attacking them, defeated Secon 
and his army, and drove them from Bethoron to 
the plain, where about cight hundred were slain, 
and the rest fied into the land of the Philistines 

Then the surrounding nations began to fear Judas, 
and bis fame reached the king, who, on hearing 
these events, was extremely incensed, and assem- 
bled a very considerable force; but perceiving 
that his treasures were deficient, he resolved to 
go first into Persia, and collect the taxes there. 
So he left Lysias, a nobleman of the bicod royal, 
to take care of his affairs till his return ; he also 
gave him half of his forces, and the clephants, 
and commanded him to conquer Judea, and re- 
duce its ixhabitants to slavery, to destroy Jerusa- 
lem, and eradicate the whole nation. When An- 
tiochus had given these things in charge to Ly- 
sias, he went into Persia. Then Lysias chose 
Pwolemy, Nicanor, and Goigias, (mighty men 
and friends of the king) and sent them with forty 
thousand foot soldiers, and seven thousand horse- 
men, against Judea, and they pitched their camp 
in the open country near the city Emmaus. 
When Judas saw the multitude of his enemies, 
he exhorted his soldiers to be of good courage and 
place their trust in God. The enemy sent Gor- 
gias with five thousand foot and one thousand 
horse to fall upon Judas by night: this plan the 
son of Mattathias discovered, and resolved to at- 
tack the enemies that were left in the camp, at 
that moment while their forces were divided ; 
accordingly he fell upon them, slew many, and 
pursued the rest, with the slaughter of about 
three thousand. This done, he retamed from 
the pursuit, desiring the people not to be too eager 
for the spoils, since they had still a battle to come. 
As he was yet speaking, a part of Gorgias’s army 
appeared looking from the mountain ; but when 
they perceived that the Jews had put their troops 
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struck with a sudden panic, and Hed. © Judas 
Seized the spoils, which were very rich and abusi- 
dant, and returned home, giving thanks to God. 
Lysias was confounded at the defeat.of the army 
which he had stnt, and the next year assembled 
sixty thousand chosen men ; with these he took 
five thousand horsemen, invaded Judea, and 
pitched his camp on the hilly country at Beth- 
sura, where Judas met him with ten thousand 
men. When Judas saw the great number of his 
enemies, he, as usual, prayed to God to assist 
him ; then attacking the first of the enemy that 
appeared, defeated and slew about five thousand. 
Lysias now returned to Antioch, where he engag- 
ed foreigners tO serve; and prepared to assault 
Judea with a stronger force. Judas assembled the 
people and told them, that after the many victories 
which God had given them, they ought ta go 
up to Jerusalem, to purify the temple and offer 
the appointed sacrifices. They obeyed; but on 
reaching Jerusalem they found the temple desert- 
ed, its gates burnt down, and herbage springing. 
up within its precincts. Judas then chose ofittsome 
of his soldiers, and commanded them to engage 
the guards in the citadel, till he should have puri- 
fied the temple. He accordingly purified it, repair- 
ed it, and offered sacrifice. Now it happened by a 
wonderful coincidence, that these things were dane 
on thevery same day on which, three years before, 
the worship had ceased, in consequence of the 
city’s falling into the hands of the idolators, 

A short time after the renewal of the public 
worship, the nations who inhabited tHe countries 
contiguous to Judea, became very uneasy at this 
revival of the power of the Jews, and uniting 
against the people, destroyed an incredible num- 
ber of them. Judas Maccabeus made perpetual 
expeditions against the neighhouring nations, en- 
deavouring to restrain their incursions, and ward 
off the evils which they were constantly bringing 
on the Jews. After he had gained several im- 
portant victories, the circumjacent countries as- 
sembled all their warriors, and, dividing into two 
parties, prepared to assault Judea on different 
sides. In this emergency, Judas ordered his 
brother Simon to take three thousand chosen men 
and go to the assistance of the Jews in Galilee, 
which was invaded by the inhabitants of Ptole- 
mais, Tyre and Sidon ; while he and another of 
his brethren named Jonathan, hastened to Gilead 
with eight thousand men. Simon was so success- 
ful in Galilee that, having defeated his adversaries, 
he pursued them to the gates of Prolemais, and 
retook those Jews whom they had made captives. 
Judas and his brother Jonathan in the mean time, 
passed over the river Jordan, and reached the 
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were besieged by Timotheus, the leader of the 
Ammonites. The conquering Judas arrived at the 
critical period, when scaling ladders were planted, 
and engines were prepared-to batter the walls. 
‘Without delay he attacked the enemy in the rear, 
and the soldiers of Timotheus perceiving the 
‘leader to be Maccabeus, of whose: undaunted 
-valour and. miraculous success in war they had 
-had frequent and painful experience, endeavoured 
to save themselves by flight ; but Judas pursuing, 
stew eight thousand of them, a number great at 
that period, when no armies were brought into 
‘the field at all comparable to those which now 
-dreach the earth with blood, The spirit of Ti- 
-motheus being still unbroken, he collected anu- 
‘merous army, not only of the Ammonites, but 
‘also of foreign auxiliaries, and ventured again to 
meet in the field the brave, the invincible Judas, 
-who again overcame and compelled the 
~poor remains of his forces to take refuge in Car- 
-naim, which he also took, and, setting fire to it, 
“destroyed the miserable remnant of his enemies. 
He then collected together all the Jews who had 
-been taken prisoners, and brought them back to 
Judea, singing psalms, and returning thanks to 
-the Lord of Hosts, both for.their success and for 
the miraculous preservation of their countrymen, 
‘not one of whom. had fallen in any of these 
battles. 

Judas,.on his return, found that Joseph and 
-Azarias (to whom he had committed the care of 
the rest of the troops, and the government of 
-Judea, with a strict charge not to engage in any 
‘combats during his absence), vainly ambitious of 
‘being deemed great generals, had led the army 
under their command to Jamnia. There they 
owere met by Gorgias, the leader of the Jamnian 
forces, lost two theusand men, and were pursued 
by him to the borders of Judea ; but Judas and his 
‘brothers ceased not to fight with the enemies of 
their country till they had regained entire pos- 
session of Judea. That country was after 
invaded by an army, led by Antiochus Eupator, 
whose forces were so much superior to those of 
-Judas, that the latter, unable to contend with. 
him in the open field, retired to Jerusalem, and 
prepared to undergo all the horrors of a siege, 
‘while Antiochus sent a part of his army to be- 
aiege Bethsura, and with the remainder came 
against Jerusalem. Bethsura; struck with sudden 
terror at the numerous forces of Antiochus, ca- 
pitalated ; but Jerusalem was bravely defended, 
and the engines of the king of Syria were opposed 
by those of the Jewish leader. At last their pro- 
visions failed, the stores which had been laid. yp 
inthe city were exhausted, and many of the be- 


fled from the city, and it must have again fallen 
a prey to its:enemies, but-at that juncture the 
king Antiochus, and Lysias, the general of his 
army, received information that Philip, who had 
been left by Antiochus Epiphanes, guardian to 
his son: Antiochus Eupator, was endeavouring, in 
the absence of his ward, to gain the government 
for himself; upon which they thought it advis- 
able to abandon the siege, and hasten back to 
Syria, to counteract the machinations of Philip, 
Unwilling, however, to make their true reasons 
known to the army, Antiochus commanded Lysias 
totell them that the siege would still be very long, 
that the place was well fortified, that the camp 
was already in want of provisions, in consequence 
of their having before laid waste the surroun- 
ding country, and that it would be politic to 
enter into an alliance with the kingdom of Judca, 
which could only be effected by leaving the Jews 
at liberty to follow the laws and customs of their 
forefathers. In consequence of this an offer was 
made to Judas and to those who were besieged 
with him, of leaving them in the peaceable un- 
disturbed possession of their netional sites and 
observances, ‘This proposal was gladly received, 
and the besieged came out of the temple; but 
when Antiochus entered and perceived its swwength, 
he broke the oath which he had taken to leave 
the fortifications untouched, and commanded his 
army to pull down the walls, after which he re- 
turned to Antioch ; end having reigned but twe 
years was, with his general, Lysias, put te death 
by order of Demetrius king of Tripoli, who had 
taken them both prisoners, and usurped the de- 
minion of Syria. 

Many of those Jews who had fled from Seru- 
salem duiing the siege, came to Demetrius and- 
accused Judas and his brethren of having slain ef 
the friends of Alcimus the high-priest, who had 
been led away captive by Antiochus, of Having 
put to death all those who wished him to resume 
his former station, and of having ejected them- 
seives, who had in reality fled from their native 
country; they concluded by desiring him ‘to 
send some person in whom he confided, to bear 
witness to the truth af their statement. “Upon 
this Demetrius gaye an army to Bacchides; @ 
man of great power and influetice, commit- 
ted to his care the high-priest Alcinius, and 
chasged him~to slay Judas, and those who were 
with him. Bacchides, having received these orders, 
went out of Antioch with his-army, and when he 
was come to Judea, he sent to Judas and his 
brethren to treat with him concerning a league 
of peace and amity, designing to take Judas pri+ 
soner by.treachery. But the penetrating Judas 


Sa ee gave no credit to these proposals, knowing that 
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bad the intentions of Bacchides been in reality 
Pecific, he would not haveghought it necessary 
to bring so large an army. His influence, how- 
ever, over his zountrymen was not sufficient to 
prevent some.of them from trusting to. the pro- 
fessions of Bacchides; and these persons sup- 
posing that the presence of Alcimus, their former 
high-priest, would protect them, exacted an oath 
that they should receive no injury, and put them- 
selves wholly into the power of Bacchides. The 
hatter, regardless of the oaths he had taken, slew 
threescore of them, and thus, by breaking his 
faith with those who had joined him, deterred all 
the rest who had designed to follow their example. 
Finding treachery unavailing, he had recourse to 
violence, and compelled the people in the open 
country and villages to submit to Alcimus ; then 
leaving a part of his army to maintain the bigh- 
priest's authority, he returned to Antioch with 
the remainder. Alcimus, desirous of establishing 
his authority on a firmer foundation, contrived to 
ingratiate himself with the people, and gathered 
together a large army which he led about the 
sountry, destroying by fire and sword all the 
friends and adberents of the illustrious Judas, 
who. seeing that Alcimus was become great and 
powerful, and had destroyed many of the virtu- 
ous inhabitants, went over the country also, de- 
stroying the partizans of the priest. Alcimus 
then seeing his forces inadequate to those of his 
sival, resolved toapply to Demetrius for assistance, 
and alleged that Judas had already done him 
great injury, and would become formidable un- 
less speedily checked. In compliance with this 
advice Demetrius sent Nicanor, with a consider- 
able foros, against Judas, who overcame and slew 
him, A short time after, the high-priest Alci- 
‘mus resolving to pull down the wall of the sanc- 
tuary which had been built by the holy prophets, 
awae suddenly struck by the hand of the Almighty, 
aad after enduring inexpressible torments for 
many days,.at last expired. After his death the 
high-priesthood was conferred on Judas, and his 
first. step.was to form an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, who were then advancing by degrees to 
that extent of boundless power which they after- 
wards obtained. 

When Demetrius heard of Nicanor’s death, 
nd the destruction of the army, he again dis- 
patched Bacchides into Judea with a force of 
twenty thovsand foot and two thousand horse. 
The whole army of Judas was but three thou- 
a@and, the majority of whom, terrified at the 
mumbers of the enemy, fled and left their leader 
swith but cight hundred men, Undaunted, how- 
ever, in the midst of dangers, he fought bravely, 
and died aa head lived, in the defence of his 


country. When he expired, bis soldiess Med, 
but his brothers carried his boily to a-village 
where his father was buried. Here they interred 
him, and deeply and deservedly was he lamented 
by his countrymen. Such was the end of Judas 
Maceabeus, who affords the rare example of a. 
life spent in the purest and most disinterested pa- 
trietism. Notwithstanding the subsequent de- 
struction of his country, the fame of this illus- 
trious hero has survived, and will ever survive, 
the wreck of nations, and the undermining hand 
of time. 

After the death of Judas, a famine’ afflicted 
the land, and many, incapable of bearing the mi- 
series attendant on a general dearth, abandoned 
their countrymen and went over to the Macedo- 
nians. The poor remains of the companions ef 
Judas, seeing the nation on the point of falling 
@ prey to its enemies, came to Jonathan, the bre- 
ther of Maccabeus, and entreated him not to 
suffer the country which his brother had so-mag- 
nanimously defended, to fall a prey to its:ene- 
mits; to. which Jonathan replied that he was 
seady to imitate bis glorious brother, and like hich 
to die in the defence of his native land. Bac- 
chides heasing that Jonathan was appointed -ge- 
neral of the Jewish army, 
be no less formidable to Syria than Judas had 
been, and sought to destroy him by treachery. 
But Jonathan, with his brother Simen,..@ed into 
a wilderness near Jerusalem, and Bacchides re- 
solved not to attack the Jewish army till the Gab- 
bath-day, hoping that Jonathan would then. re- 
fuse to fight ; but he, on the contrasy, exhorted . 


his anions to pray for victory, and then to | 
Bacchides’ lest 

two thousand men, and afterwards made peace - 
with Jonathan, swearing never again to invade 
Judea, which oath he kept. 

At this period Alexander Bala, an illegitimate 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes, came into Syria 
with a numerous army, dethroned: Demetrius, 
appointed Jonathan high-priest, and shewed 
him every mark of favour and seganh. Jo- 
nathan some years after was treacherously assas- 
sinated, and his brother Simon was appointed 
leader of the Jewish forces. was 


ceeded by Hyrcanus, with whom ended the * 


‘Theocracy, and after him Judea became a 
monarchy, and was oppressed by tyrannis 
rulers. After the death of Hyrcanms, his 
son Aristobulus put the diadem on his brow, four 
hundred and eighty years after. the people had 
been brought from their captivity in Babylon. 
Aristobulus loved his brother Antigonus, and 
treated him. as his equal, but the rest of his. bre- 
thren be caused to be fettered ; nay, be even put 
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his mother in prison and starved her to death. 
Many persons endeavoured to alienate the affec- 
tions of Aristobulus from his brother Antigonus, 
and they at last succeeded. His mind being poi- 
soned by calumny, he caused his brother to be 
assassinated, .but a short time after the commis- 
sion of this crime repented it deeply, and finding 
his health impaired by bis remorse, he died after 
areign of one year. On his death, his wife Sa- 
lome, who was called by the Greeks Alexandra, 
released his brethren, and raised to the regal dig- 
nity the eldest of them, named Alexander, whose 
warlike disposition led him to besiege Ptolemais,| 
and afterwards to make incursions into the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. But his unbounded intem-~- 
perance brought en an ague, which, after a du- 
ration of three years, put a pericd to his existence, 
not however before he had advised the queen 
Alexandra, whom, according to the Jewish law, 
he had espoused after his brother's death, to pro- 
mise the chief men of Jerusalem to act in no im-| 
portant instance without their concurrence. She| 
followed his advice, and entrusted every thing to; 
the judgment of the Pharisees. Alexandra) 
reigned nine years, and was succeeded on the! 
throne by her younger son Aristobulus, while! 
Hyrcanus, the elder, became high-priest ; but 
scarcely was the former seated on the throne, 
when he raised an army, and attacked Hyrcanus, | 
who took tefuge in th: temple, and there the two 
brothers agreed that Aristobulus should continie! 
to reign over the kingdom of Judea, while Hyrca- 
nus should retire from public affairs, and dwell in 
the shade of privacy. However, a friend of Hyr- 
canus, named Antipater, who was perpetually at 
variance with the king Aristobulus, secretly en- 
couraged the Jews to rebellion, and frequently 
told them that by fraud and injustice alone had 
Aristobulus acquired the dominion of Jadea, to 
the prejudice of fhis elder brother Hyrcanus, 
whom he had unjustly excluded from his paternai 
inheritance. These arguments, though perpe- 
tually urged to Hyrcanus, failing of their pur- 
posed effect, Antipater at last persuaded him that 
his brother designed to take away his life, and 
thus prevailed on him to fly to Arctas, king of 
Arabia, and from him to ask assistance in te- 
gaining the kingdom of Judea. Arélas, having 
exacted from Hyrcanus a promise to restore ‘to 
him twelve cities, which his father Alexander 
had conquered in Arabia, mised an army of; 
fifty thousand men, with which he defeated 
Aristobulus, who was compelled to take refuge 
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in Jerusaiem. It chanced that the = po 
annual period at whick, the Jews were in the 
custom of offering sacrifices to God, retarned — 
during the siege; and those who were then shut up ~ 
with Aristobulus in the city, being destioneof 
victims, requested their countrymen without the 
walls to supply them, offering to pay whatever 
they should ask in return for their cattle; bat 
when the stipulated sum had been let down ‘tom? 
the walls, the army of Hyrcanus refiised to tgif” 
their engagersent, and to deliver the victims, * 
In consequence of this, God sent a° violent ’ 
storm, which destroyed the fruits of the earth, ° 
and occasioned scarcity hardly ever paral 

Atthis critical period, Pompey, who'was then 
general Of the Roman legions in Armenia, © 
marched into Judea, and summoned 
to deliver up to him the fortresses of the Rings 4 
dom. ‘The latter was compelled to obey,’ and as * 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem refused to’ surrentier 
their city, Pompey, with bis’ Roman troops, af-’ 
tacked and conquered it, He made Jeragalem ' 
tributary to Rome, and restoring’ to the neigh- * 
bouring countries the cities which had ‘been an- 
nexed by right of conquest to Jadea, réduced it ’ 
to its original limits; he also made Hyreanus ~ 
high-priest; and having appoimed SCaarus, a” 
celebrated Roman leader, to the government of * 
the adjoining country of Celesyria, with two Te * 
gions under his command, he departed and pe~ 
turned to Rome, carrying with him Aristobulus * 
and his children captives, to grace his rita 
From this period Judea became a ‘Roman 
vince, and the Jews ceased t0 be a peculiar 
tion; 

At length, in the reign of Vespasian, empee 
ror of Rome, the province revolted, and Titus, 
his son, ‘besieged the city, and burnt it to the | 
ground, thus accomplishing dur Saviour's Pfe- 
diction relative to the misfortunes destined to fit 
on that impious and’ devoted nation. tha." 
time the Jews have been dispersed owe all the na- * 
tions of the world, melancholy wariderers, exiied 
from their native land, and shunnedanddetesied for 
their obstinate infidclity. It is true that a scheme 
bas been lately agitated for restoring them to their 
country 5 but even should the propeser of it be 
sincere in his intentions, so many and 0 pressing | 

are the: tasks which he mast accomplish before. . 
such a scheme can be carried into effect, that we _ i 
can hardly expect to witness so difficult and 
a performance, 
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STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS, 


IN THE NORTHERN PARTS OF EUROPE, PARTICULARLY OF THOSE REGIONS INCLUDED WITHIN 


TUE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 


‘THE learned M. Bailli, in his treatise on the 
Origin of Sciences, addressed to Voltaire, sup- 
poses that the northern parts of the earth were 
the first inhabited, and that all the arts which 
tend to the comfort or embellishments of human 
life, had their origin in the now deserted and in- 
hospitable tracts which surround the north pole. 
His hypothesis, which obtained a considerable 
degree of reputation among the philosophers of 
France, and particularly the followers of Buffon’s 
system, proceeded upon the idea, that the earth 
‘was Originally a mass of ignited matter thrown 
out from the Sun, which, cooling first at the 
poles, occasioned those regions to be the first 
that were inhabited. But as our business lies 
more with facts than with conjectures, we shall | 
pass over the very ingeniousarguments with which 
Bailli has attempted to prove the early civilization 


of the northern regions, and content ourselves 


with describing them as they ‘at present exist, 
following as our guides the best navigators and 
travellers who have penetrated into those realms 
of eternal winter. 

The most remote tract of land towards the 
north pole that has yet been discovered is Green- 
land. It has been remarked that men and all 
-othef animals diminish in size, in proportion to 
their vicinity to the poles ; and the inhabitants 
of Greenland, being very short in stature, are 
frequently mentioned in evidence of this fact, 
few of thém exceeding five feet in height; but 
in general they are well shaped aud proportioned. 
The features of the Greenlanders differ widely 
from our standard of beauty: their faces are 
broad and flat. their eyes, nose, and mouth 
commonly small, and the under lip somewhat 
thicker than the upper. The colour of their bo- 
dies is dark grey, but that of their faces is of an 
olive colour: these circumstances are supposed 
to originate partly from habitual dirtiness, and 
partly from the smoke occasioned by the lamps 
which they perpetually burn in their cabins, 
‘The Greenlande:s have coal black, straight, long 
‘hair on their heads, but their beards they care- 
fully pluck out by the roots. ‘They are exceed 
ingly nimble with their, feet, and dexterous in 
the use of their hands: they manage with great 
adroitness their Aaieks or canoes, in the most} 
tempestuous seas, and are said to be able to carry 
buffens nearly double the weight of what an Eu- 
ropean can lift, in summer they usually sléep 


five or six hours in the twenty-four, and in win- 
ter eight. When they rise in the morning they 
are apt to be thoughtful and dejected at the pros- 
pect of the toils and dangers of the ensuing day, 
but when their labours are over they are cheerful 
and happy. 

The character of the Greenlanders is far from 
contemptible. They are, generally speaking, 
peaceful in their tempers, liberal in their disposi- 
tions, and so perfectly satisfied with their condi- 
tion, that they look upon the Southern Euro- 
peans asa race of men inferior to themselves. 
Their behaviour towards each other is governed 
by the rules of natural justice, and it is said, 
that they have not even a single abusive word in 
their vocabulary. Like all other savage tribes, 
however, they are much addicted to revenge, and 
seldom shew any remarkable eagerness in endea- 
vouring to assist persons whom they behold in 
distress, unless they be their own relations or 
particular friends. 

The dress of the Greenlanders consists princi- 
pally of the skins of rein-dees, seals, and birds. 
Their outer garment reaches about half way 
down the thigh, and is shaped like a waggoner’s 
frock, but is neither so long mor so loose. . On 
the top of this is fastened a cap or hood, which _ 
they can draw over their heads as a defence 
against the wet or cold. These garments are 
sewed together with the sinews of fein-deer or 
whales, split so thin and small, that they are 
adapted to the finest steel needles, and by these 
they execute their work with astonishing neatness 
and ingenuity. Their shirts are made of the 
skins of fowls with the feathers inwards, or some- 
times of the skins of rein-deer. Over the shirt 
is another garment made likewise of rein-deer's 
skin, or of seal skins, of which the rough side 
is tumed outwards, and the borders and seams 
are ornamented with narrow stripes of red leather 
and white dog-skin. Seal-skins are also manu- 
factured, by various processes, into breeches, 
stockings, and shoes ; but among the wealthier 
Greenlanders, woollen stockings, trowsers, and 
caps, which they procure from Iceland, or of 
the ships that visit them during the season of the _ 
whale fishery, are preferred and worn instead of 
the skins. When they travel by sea, a great coat, 
made of a black smooth seal’s hide, rendered 
water proof, covers the rest of their dress. 


The women’s dress docs not wife in many 
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except when they are 


nurses, and then they wear an. emaut, which is a’ 


garment wide enough in theback to hold the child, 
who is placed.in it quite naked, without any sogt 
of swaddling clothes, and is kept from falling by 
means of a girdle fastened about the mother’s 
waist, (Lhe common dress of both sexes abounds 
with filth and vermin, but they preserve their 
holiday clothes with great care and neatness. 
The Greenlanders live together in communi- 
ties of several families in one house, and several 
houses or tents on.the same spot of ground, 
Their houses, .which are their winter habitations, 
are about four yards in breadth, and from eight 
to twenty-four yards in length, according to the 
number of persons they are intended to contain, 
and are made of a height just sufficient for a per- 
sen to stand erect. They are usually built on 
some elevated place, yet sheltered withal, that 
the melted snow may .run better off from the 
foundation. The materials of which their houses 
are constructed, are broad stones, with layers of 
earth and sods between them, and on these are 
placed beams supported with upright posts. On 
the beams rafters are laid across, and small pieces 
of wood between the rafters; and the whole 
is first covered with bushes, then roofed with 
turf, and last of all fine earth is stown on the 


top. 

‘The Greenlander always builds near the sea, 
from whence he derives his subsistence and ac- 
quires all his riches, and the entranceto, his, house 
is uniformly towards the sea-side. Their houses 
have neither deor nor chimney; but the.want of 
them is supplied ,by a vaulted passag:.made of 
stone and earth, opening into the middie of the 
building, but egnstructed so low, that it is neces- 
sary rather to creep than walk into their houses, 
This passage is well contrived to. keep out the 
wind and cold, and at the same time to give 
egress to the tainted air of their apartments. ‘Th 
insides of their houses are bung with ld worn 
tents and boat-skins, and sometimes . the roofs 
ase additionally fenced with the same materials. 

From the middle of the house tothe wall, ex- 
tending its whole length, there is a boarded floor, 
covered with skims, and raised about a foot from 
the ground, which js divided into several apart~ 
ments, resembling horse stalls, by skins reaching 
from the posts that support the roof to the wall. 
Each family occupies a separate apartment or 
stall, andthe number of families inhabiting gne 
house fs from three to.ten. .They sleep on their 
floors upon skins, whigh serve them, in she day- 
time for seats, he men sitting with their Jegs 

banging down, and the women cross-leggad be- 


hindghem, At home sve employment of the 
us 


mage 
hunting and fishing ; that of the women to cook 
the victuals and sew their clothes. 

Their windows, which are small and’ few in 
nugaber, on account of the rigour of their cli- 
mate, are made of the entrails. of the seal, dres- 
sed and sewed so neatly together, that they serve 
effectually as a. defence against the wind and 
snow, and at the same,time admit a full share of 
the scanty light which their days afford. Every 
family has a fire-place appertaining to itself, and 
one or more lamps, which are fed with oi) pro- 
cured from the blubber of whales or seals. By 
means of these, notwithstanding the intense se- 
verity of the climate, their houses are kept warm 
and comfprtable, and by these they dress their 
food, which consists chiefly of seal’s flesh, a few 
of the more opulent or industrious only being 
able to procure bear’s flesh or reindeer. 

On the outside of their dwelling-houses, they 
construct little magazines for the preservation of 
their stock of fish, flesh, andoil.. Their oil ,is 
preserved in leathern bags made of seal-skins, and 
whatever they catch in winter under the snow. 
Adjoining to their store-houses, they lay up their 
boats in the winter on scaffolds, with their bot- 
toms upwards, under which are stowed theis 
hunting and fishing tackle, and skins.. 

About the month of April, when the sun, af- 
tera long absence, begins to warm and enliven. 
their dreary hemisphere, they remove from their 
houses to their summer tents, which are. formed 
of long poles covered over with skins; these lare 
very neatly joined together, and the entrails af 
the seal serve for doors, preserve them from the 
cold, and at, the same time are sufficiently tran- 
sparent to answer the puspose of windows. .Dur- 
ing this season of the year, they are 90. remask- 
ably attentive to the meatness of their tents, that 
they always cook their provisions in the open air, 
Different families occupy the same tent, and their 
eating and sieeping places are similar to those de- - 
scribed in theie winter habitations, bet 
neat and cleanly. 

The commen food of the Greenlanders consiets 
of sea fowl, fish, and the flesh of seals. .Meizi- 
deer’s fiesh is highly esteemed among them, but it 
is rarely to be obtained ; they arc tikewiae extremely 
fond of bread, pulse, oatmeal, &c, but as theif own 
country produces none of these, and yery few 
plants or vegetables, their chief diet is fish or 
seal’s flesh.* In dressing their meat they gay 
little attention, to cleanliness; their principal mes’ 
is in the evening, after they have finished the 
tals of the day; she men eat first, and the. wo- 
men afterwagds. .Formesly they had a strong 
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propriately;were called by them mad-talers ; but 
since their intercourse with the ships employed 
in the whale fishery has been more frequent, that 
dislike has’ entirely subsided, and now they will 
practise many little artifices to obtain a dram of 
brandy: “Their intercourse with our navigators 
has likewise taught them the use of tobacco, 
which they are extremely fond of smoking, and 
they take snuff from their childhood as a preser- 
vative of the eyes against those disorders to which 
thé inhabitants of high latitudes are peculiarly 
subject. 

* The Greenlanders deriving the chief of their 
sustenance from the sea, may be supposed to 
have made some sort of progress in the art of 
naval architecture. Their boats are of two kinds, 
well adapted to the nature of their seas, and the 


purposes they are designed to serve. The great, 
or woman's boat, called the Umiak, is from 
twelve'to eighteen yards long, four or five feet 
wide, and about three feet deep. It is con- 
structed of slender laths, fastened together with 
whalebone, and covered over with. tanned seal- 
skin, Boats of this description are usually rowed 
by four women, and steered by a fifth: the men 
never assist in navigating them, except in cases 
of great emergency. In long voyages they geue- 
rally travel ten or twelve leagues a day, aad at 
night they unload, pitch their tents, and draw 
their boats on shore. If at any time ice or shoals 
impede the progress of their voyage, six or cight 
of the women take the boat upon their heads, 


recover their equilibriam with the help of thet 
oar. The greatest hazard to which they are ex-i 
posed is when they happen to lose their oar, as 
they are commonly lost unless assistance is at 
hand, in which case they contrive to bind them- 
selves to their Kaiaks, in order that their bodies 
may be found, and receive the rites of sepul- 
ture. 

The seal furnishes the best part of a Green- 
lander’s wealth, and may be called ‘his staple 
commodity. The flesh supplies him with « 
wholesome and nutritious food ; the fat furnishes 
oil for his lamp and kitchen fire, and is used like- 
wise as sauce for his fish: the fibres of the 
sinews serve him for thread; and of the entrails 
he makes shirts, windows forhis tents and houses, 
and a variety of other articles. Even the blood 
of the animal, when boiled with other ingre- 
dients, is eaten as soup. The skins are used for 
clothing, for covering their boats and tents, and 
many other purposes; and formerly even the 
bones of the seal, for want of iron, were manu- 


factured into harpoons, darts, and other useful 


instraments, Hence no Greenlander is held in 
any esteem by his tribe who cannot catch seals, 
In this art they are carefully instructed from their 
infancy, and it makes the great business of their 
lives. ‘The principal method of catching seals‘is 
in the open sea by means cf harpoon, line, and 
bladder. When the Greenlander sets’ out equip- 


ped in his Kaiak, and discovers a seal, his first 
care is that his harpoon, line, and bladder, lie in 


and transport it to where the sea is navigabl 
The little, or man’s boat, which is called the 
Kaiak, is about six yards long, scarcely eighteen 
inches broad, and about a foot deep. It is sharp 
at the head and stern like @ weaver's shuttle, and 
the materials of which it is constructed are simi- 
lar to those of the larger boat, only that the deck 
is made of skins. In the middle-of this deck or 
wovering there is a round hole, with a rim of 
‘wood or bone, in Which the Greenlander sits, the 
tim just reaching above his hips, and he tucks 
the underpart of his great coat so tight round the 
rim, that the water cannot in any place penetrate. 
He holds his oar in the middle, with both hands, 
and strikes the water.alternately on each side, 
‘with so regular a motion that it appears as. if he 
was beating time.. They row very swiftly, so 
that they will perform a voyage of sixty or se- 
Yenty miles in one day. 
> Im theseslight and fragile vessels the Green- 
landers pursue -their dangerous occupation, fear- 
less of storms, and segardicss of the roughest 
billows of the ocean. . If a wave. overwhelms 
them, ‘they are soon seen swimming on the sur- 


if they are ovemet, they can easily 


their proper places; he then takes his oar in his 
left hand, and his harpoon in his right, which 
he darts at the animal, generally with such uner- 
ring dexterity as to bury the barb in its flesh, 


The moment the seal is wounded, the Green- 
lander throws the bladder, tied at the end of his 


line, into the water, on the same side as the ani- 
mal dives. This bladder, though a great impe- 


diment on account of its size and buoyancy, the 
seal frequently drags to a considerable distance 
under water, until it becomes wearied and is 
compelled to return to the surface to take breath. 
The Greenlander, who watches its motion, has- 
tens to the spot where he sees the bladder rise, 
and as soon as the seal appearg strikes it with a 
great lance; when it is exhausted from loss of 
blood, he dispatches it with a smaller lance, and 
sews up the wounds to preserve the blood that 
remains 


This method of catching seals is sometimes 


attended with great danger to the Greenlander, 
which may arise either from the loss of his oar, or 
the entanglement either of his boat or himself in 


the line, as it uncoils by the swiftenation of the . 
seal in diving under water. Sometimes he is 
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attacked with the utmost fury by the dying seal, 
especially if she be a female that has young, the 
eonsequences of which are frequently fatal, 

A second method of taking seals is practised by 


a number of men assembling together, who 
shout and terrify the animals till they are so ha- 
rassed, that they are easily a and killed 
with small lances. 

A third method of killing aii takes place on 
the ice, where the seals make themselves holes 


for the convenience of breathing. Near one of 
these holes a Greenlander takes his station, and 
as soon as the seal comes and puts his nose above 
the water, he pierces it with his harpoon, and 
then enlarging the hole, draws it out and kills it. 
Besides these there are many other. methods of 
killing seals, either singly on the ice, or by at- 
tacking them in droves when at particular seasons 
of the year they assemble together. 

In their moral habits and conduct the Green- 
landers might serve as a pattern té™gmore polite 
nations. Their lives are regulated by strict prin- 
ciples of decorum and propriety, and nothing un- 
becoming is to be heard or seen in theit words or 
actions. Single women very rarely have any 
Hlegitimate children: and if divorced. wives or 
young widows are less tenacious of their honour, 
they are held in contempt for the looseness of 
their morals. 

A man docs not marry until he is about twenty 


years of age; he then chooses a woman. not 
much younger than himself, with whom he ex- 
pects ne other portion than her clothes, knife, 
lamp, and sometimes a stone boiler. The qua- 
lities for which a bride is chiefly sought, are her 
skill in housewifery and sewing, and her strength 
and activity in rowing the Umiak, The women, 
on the other hand, esteem the men in proportion 
as they excel in hunting and fishing. 

Polygamy is by no means common among 
them, but it is not prohibited ; and so far from 
its being considered as a disgraceful thing for a 
man to have a plurality of wives, he is respected 
for the industry by which he is enabled to main- 
tain them. But to be without children is deemed 
a very unfortunate circumstance, in which case a 
divorce usually takes place. 

The Greenland women have seldom more than 
three or four children, and these at the intervals 
ef two or three years between each, The mo- 
thers shew great affection for their infants, and 
carry them about wherever they go, or however 


they are employed: and as the country affords no | 


proper nourishment for them in ‘their infancy, 
= suckle them till they are’ three or four years 


without any severity or restraint. As soon asa 
boy can make use of his hands and feet, his fa 
ther furnishes him with a little bow and arrow, 
and exercises him by shooting at a target; or he 
gives him a knife to carve play-things, by which 
the amusement of his younger days instructs him 
in the business of his future life. ‘Towards his 
tenth year the father provides him with a kaiak, 
to practise the evolutions necessary to be learnt 
on the water, and the various methods of fishing 


and fowling. Whemheis fifteen he must go out 
with his father to catch seals, and the first he 
takes is devoted to purposes of festivity with his 
family and neighbours. At the age of twenty he 
must make his own kaiak and implements for 
fishing and hunting, and fully equip himself for 
providing his own subsistence. Soon after chis 
peried he marries, and dwells with his parents as 
long as they live, his mother always retaining the 
management of the house. 

The girls, till they are fourteen years old, are 
left to enjoy their liberty, except when they are 
employed on some trivial domestic occupations. 


But after this period they are taught to sew, cook, 
dress skins, and build houses. Building is almost 
the entire work of the women ;. the men do only 
the carpenter’s work, and look contentedly on, 
while the women are carrying the heaviest bur- 
dens. But notwithstanding this inequality of 
labour, the men seldom reach the age of fifty, 


whereas the “| frequently livg to seventy or 


eighty. 
The religion of of a 
belief: in the _consolatory doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, and that as soon as a person 
dies be gocs to the land of spirits, where he en- 
joys the felicity of hunting from age to age, while 
the body remains behind, and moulders into dust. 
They beiieve also in a spirit whom they call 
Tomgasek, and to him they ascribe superna- 
tural _power over the world, but not its first crea- 
tion. The engakuts, or priests, form very extra- 
vagant and incongruous ideas of this spirit; some 
contending that he is without form, others repre- 
senting him under the shape of a bear, and others 
pretending that he has but. one anm. They 
assign -him his abode in the lower regions of the 
earth, where they say the sun constantly 
and where deer, fowls, and excellent Wacer are 
in abundance, They likewise believe in a spirit 
that resides in the air, on whom they bestow the 
name of the Moderator, because their priests 
pretend, that he.orders them to command the 
people to abstain from certain things, as the way 
to obtain his favour, and to preserve themselves 
from evil and danger. . 
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THE SCRIBBLER, 
BY MONTHLIANUS SCRIBLERUS. 


. No. Il. THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1807. 


Qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, guip xo. nord 


The fair, foul, useful, be the critics’ lot ; 
Give me the quip non, and I have—wyat wor? 


THE mystery, which my first paper hung over) 


the family of Scris.ervus, will answer many 
valuable ends. In particular, 1 shall have as 
many claims to relationship as Mr. Bickerstaff 
had from the family of the other Staffs: these 
will furnish me with correspondences, the utility 
of which in eking out a periodical paper can be 
surmised even by those: who do not labour under 
that eternal task. But upon cecond thoughts, 
though I cannot foresee any very great difficulties 
which I shal! have to encounter in making up my 
monthly modicum ; Iam a Scripsier; and 
what a field for perambulation is here ! 

“ The wide, th’ unbounded prospect lies before 

« me ;” 

Yes ; 

But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it,” 
and those of dulness too, 1 am afraid. Yet what 


ought I to care? a Scrisspier may be allowed | 


to dip his pen in any thing, in “‘ shadows, rns 
* darkness,” or whatever else he pleases ; nay, I 
doubt whether I am not privileged to write even 
upon ** darkness,” to throw my very ‘‘ shadows” 
on a shade; for what a school-boy calls serebbling- 
paper is neither more nor less than paper covered 
‘with an * inky cloak,” on which his incoherent 
-hooks when dry are not discernible ; and I 
more than once thought of mortifying the 
critics, by printing some of my best papers in 
this inscrutable way, like the black pages which 
Sterwe has placed after his story of “* poor 
‘orick.” 

But whether I take this liberty or no, I shall 
insist upon being a licensedhawker with my pen; 
4f I agree not to transform the stage-coach of a 
periodical paper into a mourning one, it must be 


‘pon condition that 1 may be allowed to wander| 


about the country whenever I please, and, eve 
to “ kick and curvet in my course” just as I shall 
chuse. For my part, I can promise my readers 
that they shall not repent their easiness in grant- 
ing me this licence ; for though I claim the pri- 
vilege of writing upon any subject, it does nét 
follow that I shall write upon none, or that if 1 
begin one of my lucubrations with a treatise on 
pea-shells, I may not finish it with a new system 
of ethics: the lady to whom we are indebted for 
the Task, told Cows to write upon any thing, 
but she named a’sofa; and although the poct 
commenced his erratic but divine work by 
** Playing a while obedient to the fair, 
With that light task,” 

yet the conclusion found him engaged in all the 
fervour of rational piety. Into one covenant, 
however, I will enter, not to be egotistical. My 
readers will be convinced of my intentions not to 
infringe this vow, if they will but turn to my for- 
mer paper, and observe with what pain I intro- 
duce myself to their notice, and how unwillingly 
it was that I told them any thing more of Montu- 
Lianus Scristerus than his name and des- 
cent. They may rest assured therefore that if 
ever I should happen to talk of such a thing as 
wine, which with me, by the bye, is no very 
likely topic, I shall not tell them whether I pre- 
fer red or white, as docs; and thas 
ifever I describe any of our English towns, I shiali 
not, like Mr. Dibdin, extol their inhabitants for 
seraphs, or condemn them for brates, accordi 


as they do or not take inthe But 


* Que vaiszje et que ne voisje pas?” 
What do I see, and what do I not see? Even 
while -I-am peotesting. against egotism, J. am 
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proportion as I endeavour to diminish them ; just 
as Sir Peter Teazle and ‘his lady alternately re- 
lapse into the most serious of all their quarrels in 
proportion to the endeavours of each at self-vin- 
dication from the other’s charge of contentious- 
ness. The only way therefore to put an end to 
my egotistical apologies for egotism is- to be what 
the January-and-May couple in the comedy 
should also have been—dumb. Thus then I throw 
down my pen, and give the rest of my paper to 
the first correspondent I can lay.my hand on, 


To Mr. Scaiziervs. 
SIR, 


1 like your scribbling plan. The random bolts 
of a fool whose conversation is privileged to be in- 
definitely satirical, ate often of more effect than 
the premeditated shafts of the wisést apophtheg- 
miatist: and I do not see why the same street- 
firing ofthe pen may not just as effectually disperse 
the miob of follies, with which this city abounds. 
Not that I mean by this allusion to call you a 
fool ; no, else where is the wisdom of a seventh 


’ son of a seventh son ? I have taken it for granted 


though that you intend (that is, if you have any 
intentions at all, which, as a mere ScriBsier, I 
am not sure that you need have) to tread in the 
steps of your predecessors the censors-general in 
their arduous and. delicate task, that of lashing 
the reigning’ follies. Mr. Mr. 
Scrissrer ! If you will condescerid to precogitate 
long enough to fotm a single intention, I conjure 
you let this be it. 1 shall never forgive you un- 
less F see your next paper be-mottoed with some 
such words as those of Coriolanus,. 

** For the mutable rank-scented many, let 

them 

© Regard me as I do not flatter, and 

Therein behold themselves.” 

A Scrippier, my dear Sir, may write in the 
most desultory manner ; and how fit must such a 
manner be from a satirist to his objects ? for they 
are men and women who never read in any other! 
In this way you can, as GoLpsMiTH expresses it, 
** deceive them into, instruction ;” in this way, 
you can now and then give them a keen piece of 
advice which they may read though they run. 
Introduce it in one of your liveliest tales; no 
matters for propriety, you are aScaipsien! Let 
it be so concise, that even though they should 
skip it as soon as they are aware of its intrusion, 
yet they shall not chuse, but possess the whole 
drift of your hint as soon as they perceive it to be 


such, For instance, if your tale is Eastern, (you 


see I am Continually supposing you to ape your 
betters,) let it run thus : ‘* Then said the Dervise 
to Alfaxil, my son, the path you have sopain- 
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guiky of it: Ps, “ Sally dey 
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will never be Suaxsptantes ; for though you 
** are determined not to use ‘ ‘thé-tpetenctes of 
* books to read nature,’ yet you ¢afi never look 
“ at her without the eye-glass of foppery)—* the 
** path you have traversed leads to—-(you coquettes 
** of fifty, why don’t you go to the Herald’s Col- 
* lege and put up for the office of Rouge Dragon?) 
—Jeads to,” &c. &c. Thus, Sir, a 
able, and thus the former would instruct the 
foolish, white the latteramused the wise, and while 
both delighted 
Your sincere admirer, 
Amaror Scrieritanpt. 

I pick up my pen to tell this Mr. Amator 
Scriptitandi, whose name by the way I can never 
believe to be any thing more than a fiction, that 
though I do not mean to treat my correspondents 
as my predecessor (and relation if I chose to tell 
all) Mr. Fitz-Adam did, when he drily replied to 
a petitioner for religious matter, to one against it, 
to an advocate for grammar, to one against that, 
to a hater of novels, to a lover of them, to a moral 
philosopher and toa free-liver, that his World 
should in future be exclusively occupied by the 
several topics which his different correspondents 
required, yet thag.1 can more fairly promise to 
comply with Mr. Amator Scriptitandi’s re- 
quest than to adopt his motto; for I mean to 
write every thing that comes uppermost, whether 
it be satire, or what not ; but I do not intend to 
assume any mottoes except my own. When I 


say I shall write any thing that comes uppermost, 
l of course mean every thing that is light: we 
are all philosophers enough to know that no- 
thing else will find the top of a liquid, and I hope 
I shall be wise enough to refute the aceusacy of 
Drypen's allusion, when he says, that 


Errors like straws upon the surface flow, ; 
Those who would search for pearls must dive — 
below. 


My correspondent’s recomimendatory hint in 
favour of satire, a weapon which I seriously do 
mean to wield, though not perhaps in his fanciful 
way, reminds me of some lines in Coweza, 
where a Scristeaus in the satiric school seems 
prophetically alluded to, and that in so encourag- 
ing a way that I cannot help letting my readers 
partake of the comfortable stimulus I have to be- 
come a Horace or a Juvenal. I beg their pas- 
ticular attention to the last of these lines, 

"Tis call'd a satire, and the world appears 

Gath’ ring around it with erected cars : 

A thousand names are toss’d into the crowd, 

Seme whisper’d softly, and some twang’daloud ; 
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Justas the sapience of an author's brain 
Suggests it safe, or dang’ rous to be plain: 
Strange how the frequent interjected dash . 
Quickens a market and helps off the trash ; 
Th’ important letters that include the rest 
Serve as a key to those that are suppress'd ; 


Conjecture gripes the victims in his paw, 
The world is charm’dandScxiB escapes the law! 


I cannot however insure my correspondent + 
compliance with bis suggestion in the very next. 
paper; for what that will contain is positively . 
more than I know myself : though it is said that 
in ancient times the terms proplet and poet were 
the sarae, yet I never heard that a prophet was 
synonymous with an essayist, much less with a 
SCRIBBLER. 


TRUE AND FALSE VIRTUE. 
A TALE. 


HASSAN, among the Eastern youth, was the " the admiration of all Egypt: mark how serene his 


favourite of the immortal Genii: the soft breath 
of zephyr was not more gentle than his manners, 
and his heart was tender and undesigning as the! 
harmless lamb ; yet often did a warm imagina-| 
tion mislead his judgment, the fabrications of} 
falschood could casily gain his credit, and the| 
tale of hypocrisy his tears. 

As Hassan, wrapped in reflections, was walk-| 
ing in the gardens of his dwelling, Jbarand, his} 
ager’ Genius, in dazzling radiance burst upon 

his sight; the Genius caught the hand of me 
astonished youth, who immediately became light | 
‘as the inhabitants of air. 

Yharand carried him to a magnificent palace 
in which, on a richly embroidered sofa, in a 
deep slumber, lay an aged man, near whom sat 
# young and lovely female, her cheek pale with 
sorrow, and her eyes surcharged with tears. 

“ Yonder fair one,” Said the Genius, ‘* who 
Bends like a drooping lily, by the couch of her 
tyrant, was the only hope of a noble house. 
She towed, but the object of her love was ob- 
scure, and her parents disapproved her choice. 
The chief you now behold made proposals to her 
the fortunes of her family were failing, and 
with tears they intreated her compliance.—One 
only being on earth did the gentle Serepta detest, 
and that was the chief who now solicited her 
love ; yet did she bow to the will of her parents, 


and offered herself a sacrifice at the solemn altar. } 


* Amiable sufferer! fair victim of obedience !” 
said Hassan. 

The Genius now conveyed him to the sea- 
shore, on which lay the lifeless bodies of a woman 
and four lovely children, who had been drowned, 
and were washed there by the tide. Ibarand di- 
rected the attention of Hassan to a man seated on 
the bank, by whose side stood two men with 
countenances expressive of sympathy and concern, 


* Behold,” cried he, “ the philosopher Ichanor, 


aspect—the dead bodies you see are those of his 

wife and children: observe how heroically he 
suStains his loss.”—The philosopher at this mo- 

ment addressing the men who were with him, 
** My friends,” said he, “* you appear to consides 
“* me robbed of the treasures of my soul—do you 
** suppose that Ichanor has chosen the perishing 
“* children of clay on which to rest his affections ? 
** no, the pursuiis of my soul are above mortality, 
** and I triumph over the wrecks of time.” 

“ Exalted man !” cried Hassan, gazing on 
him. 

The Genius now carried him to a dreary dun- 
geon, where was a female whose countenance 
exhibited the most lively distress, For some mo- 
ments she seemed torn by contending emotions, 
Then casting her supplicating eyes to Heaven, and 
prostrating herself, ** Merciful Power!” she 
cried, ** my soul is about to quit its tenement : Q 
** resign me to death, Thou, who art the renovator 
** of life 

“* The haughty and cruel Grand Vizier of this 
** realm,” said Ibarand to Hassan, “* murdered 
“* with unprecedented barbarity his sister: and a 
“* rumour of the base deed at length reached the 
** ears of the Sultan, who immediately questioned 
** him on the subject.—Selina, the female you 
** now behold, rushed into the mind of the Vi- ~ 
** zier. She is daughter of a merchant in the 
“* city, and bears so strong a resemblance to what - 
“ the murdered lady once was, as to be easily 
*€ mistaken for her. Commiander of our hearts,” 
said he, “* I can quickly refute the calumnies of 
“* my enemies, for so far from having destroyed 
“ my beloved sister, she is now living, and ready 
“* to attest my innocence.” 

“ Let her do it then,” said the King, “ to- 
“ morrow, in the Divan of justice, and thus sliall 
€ thine enemies be put to silence.” 

The Viaier returned again'to his palace, and 
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in the dead of might caused Selina to be brought 1: 
before him. ** Selina,” said he, ** you ate to per- 
** sonate my sister, whom the people say I have |, 
** destroyed: to-morrow in the Divan you must 
** swear that you are she.” Selina bowed her 
head to the vizier—I will. deceive the deceiver, |; 
thought she,—I will betray, not skreen, the mur- 
derer. ‘*Swearto me, therefore,” continued the 
vizier, ‘* before the face of Heaven, that you 
*¢ will be faithful to me, and do as I have said— 
** you conceive not of the’ riches and honours that 
** await you.” 

“* Ah! Heaven !” cried Selina, * can I swear 
an oath of falsehood ? Murdérous vizier,” con- 
tinued she, ‘I will not be the hired wretch to 
** skreen thy baseness, nor willl enrich myself 
“« by deception and falsehood.” 

“ Thou now see’st," continued Tbarand, “ the 
“«* consequence of her resolution—in this dungeon 
« she awaits her death—Ah! see the executioner 
«« enters with the vizier—behold those bags of 
** gold—again he assails her with temptation, yet 
‘* she perseveres—life’s strugglé will soon be 
* over!” Thus spoke the Genius, as the severing 
stroke fell on Selina. ‘* Spirits of Heaven, O, 
“ receive her!” cried Hassan, with enthusiastic 
ardour. 

« Is Hassan struck with admiration,” said Tba- 
rand, as‘they quitted the dungeon, “ at the cha- 
“ ractcrs he has seen?” 

** He is,” answered Hassan. 

«* Men have a right,” said the Genius, * to 
“ judge by appearances: but though these be 
«* their only criterion, they may deceive :” then 
waving his hand, “ appear, ye spirits,” cried he, 
** who led Serepta to unite herself with the rich 
* and cruel chief.” Ashe spokea heavy cloud 


‘arose before them, on which sat two figuiés = 
Behold,” said the Genius as it pésséd by) ** (he 
** fragile form of weiikhess leaning of the brétist 
of affection—In following but a counterféit vir- 
“ tue,” continued Ibarand, “ has the wrétchied 

Serepta violated trath by making vows of love 
* to the object of her’hatred. Let us mow pézié: 
** trate the motives of Ichanor.” 

The Genius was silent, and again two figured 
appeared before them, oné of a haughty and as- 
piring countenance, who was stretchifig 
for a garland, which wa’ suspéndéd above his 
head ; the other of a distortéd and frightful aspect. 
By these,” said Ibarand, ** by anibition an@hy- 
“ pocrisy Ichanor is enabled to aspiré'to the wreath 
of Fame: contemplate, Hassan ,the deception of 
man—matk how, with eyes taised towards 
‘* Heaven, he can rivet-his thoughts to eatth, and 
“ tread the paths of hypdtfisy for the shadow 

* fame. How can the frail children ‘of mor 
* tality stand unmoved ‘uniér such deprivations 
“ as Ichanor ‘has sustained’? By thus presuming 
“ to rise above humanity ‘he sinks beneath it; 
“proving himself a straiigér to che endedring 
* bonds of nature.” 

A conscious blush suffused the chéeeKof Hassaii. 
** How have | mistaken hypodrisy for trile great. 
ness !" said he. “ Ah ! instruct me, virtuot¢ 
* Genius, that evil spitits diréct not my actions 
“ that vice asgumne not thé form’ of virtue to dé- 
“ ceive me.” 

*¢ But let us see by what spirit Selina has been’ 
* inspired,” said the Genius; and immediately a 
radiant cloud appeared, on which in glistening 
robes shone forth the Angel of Truth. The Ge- 
nius hailed her approach; while Hassan averted his 


ON THE MYSTIC POETRY OF THE PERSIANS AND HINDOOS, 


ap 

THE Eastern nations have always been re- 
markable for a fervid and allegorical style, not 
only in their ordinary poetry, but also in the ce- 
lebration of religious ceremonies, and the expo- 
sition of the doctrines on which those ceremo- 
nies are founded, ‘To enquire into the origin of 
early superstitions, and endeavour to remove from 
the altars of ancient worship the veils and mists 
that priestcraft has thought fit to place before 

ge them, would occupy larger portion of space 

than we at oan conveniently 


this article, we purpose only to present 


No. 111. Fol. I. 


that we may trace the workings of fanaticisin on 
ardent minds, and may impaft to the English 
reader some general notion of that zeal, which 
in different forms, among different nations, and 
at different periods, has connected sensuality with 
devotion, and called the thoughts of zealots 
heavenly objects, through the medium of Plora- 
lian nudities in ancient Rome, of beautiful Mag- 
dalenes in Catholic countries, and of ali 
Wine, women, and rhythm. could perform, 
athong the warm ahd thoughtless Asiatics, 
The Poems*of whith we dre about “td; 


and which’ in efitinely 
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consist .of religious and mystic allegory, ap- 
pear at first. sight to express only the devo- 
tion of voluptuousness, and the transports of 
libertinism. Not that they breathe that inde- 
cent and lascivious spirit, by which modern 
poets have degraded love and disgraced their 
country—but they have a general warmth of 
fecling, which, though in all the subsequent in- 
stances completely within the bounds of decency. 
is also in its principle completely Epicurean. 
We acknowledge the dangers of too metaphorical 
astyle, where the distinction between vice and en- 
thusiasm is almost imperceptible ; yet we wish not 
to censure with severity the poets who have writ- 


" ten of religion in that style ; because ardour is 


‘natural to an uncorrupted mind, strongly im- 
pressed with a sense of exalted benefits, and that 
ardour will sometimes so far mislead the imagina- 


tion and the judgment, as to cause the production 


of metaphors and allegories, which often over- 
leap th« bounds of reason, and approach the con- 
fines of absurdity. We have instances in our 
own days of popular and pious preachers, who 
in the heat of zeal succumb beneath the gran- 
deur of their subject, and in their struggles to 
express the vivacity of their emotions, explain 
themselves by types of the most ludicrous de- 
scription. 

.«The Mystic ideas of the Oriental Poets, which 


they perpetually. introduce in almost all their 


compositions, resemble, in many respects, the 
poetical theology of Plato and others of the Aca- 
demic philosophers. Indeed, it is more than 
probable that several of Plato’s ideas on these 
subjects were founded on the theosies which he 
found to be prevalent in such Eastern countries 
as he visited. The principal objects of these 
Oriental poets, ate, the elevation and liberation 
of the soul from terrestrial affairs, whose beau- 
ties afford but a faint and shadowed idea of celes- 
tial glories. They hold, that the Spirit of God is 
every where—that he alone is perfect truth and 
beauty—that to him alone we should attach our- 
selves—that all beside is vanity. That created 
spirits are of the same nature with the spirit of 
God, but infinitely lower in degree—that they 
are portions of the Divine Being, and that when 
they were separated from him, they acknow- 
ledged that to him they were indebted for exisr- 


~ ence, and to him they bound themselves’by a so- 


lemn contract: but that in this, our separate 


, existence, we still remember the primitive happi- 


ness, which we enjoyed from eternity, and that 
all conducts us towards the Deity, inspiring us 
with an ardent wish of returning to our first con- 
dition, That our spirit will at some time be 
again absorbed by the Supreme Soul, and form 


|a portion of the Godhead as befetes Ghat sweet 
music, an agreeable breeze, the petfumes of 
flowers, scnew these ideas of our past: felicity, 
refresh our memory, and fill us with the most 
soothing emotions. The allegory of the Loves of 
Crishna and Radha, is entirely formed uyon these 
doctrines, and represents the reciprocal love that 
subsists betwéen the soul of the creator and the 
soul of man. 

The following passages are extracted from the 
works of Hafiz, one of the most celebrated of 
all the Eastern poets : 

** In Eternity, which har no beginning; a ray 
** of thy beauty began to shine: then, dove was 
* born and kindled all nature.” ; 

** From the moment when I heard this divine 
sentence, ] have breathed into man @portion 
‘* of my spirit,’ I have been sure that WE were 
** a part of him and he of us.” : 

** The sum of all vur actions in this Gniverse 
** is nothing: let them bring us the wine of de» 
** votion, for all the enjoyments of the world 
** fade away.” 

** The true object of our heart and our soul, is 
‘to unite ourselves to our well-beloved—this 
*¢ object alone really exists, and without it our 
** heart and our soui could not exist.” 

** Oh! how happy will be that day, when 
*€ quitting this miserable habitation, I shal! seek 
** repose for my soul, and follow the traces of 
*€ my well-beloved!” 

« Smitten with love of thy beauty, I will dance 
like an atom ina sun-beam, until I artive at 
*‘ the sovrce and fountain of life,.from which, 
**O sun, thou derivest all thy lustre.” 

These stanzas, it is easy to suppose, may refer 
to nothing but the love of God: but surely those 
which we now translate have some allusion to a 
less holy love, and an emotion‘of the senses. 

The ingpiring liquor which the zealot- calls 
** the mother of sins, is richer and sweeter to 
+ **-me than the kisses of a young daméel.” 

** Winesof two years old, and a damsel of 
** fourteen, are sufEcient for me: Such company . |= 
** is superior to every other, high or low.” \ 

** What pleasure is dancing to the sound of 
‘animated music and the soft melody of the ai 
** flate, particularly when we hold a youthful % 
** beauty by the hand!” 

“* In this age, the only friends exempt from all i 


** reproach, are a bottle of genuine wine, and a 

book of pretty love-songs.” 
** What joy shall I not feel, when my intoxi- Bf 

** cation will alone be sufficient for me, and 

“* make me independent both of the prince and 

of his minister !” 


Many zealous admirers of Hafiz pretend that oe 
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By wine, he ajWwavd devotion: and ‘they 
have even"¥one so far@s to compose a dictionary 
of thiéfanguage. In this vocabulary, sleep sig 

nifies meditation on’ the divine perfections, and 
perfiime means hope of obtaining the favours’ of 
heaven. A fresh breeze is an emanatt 
Kisses and embraces are the extasies @fpi 
Idolaters, infidels, and Liberti 
persons of the purest religion— 
the Creator himself. A tav @ private ora- 
tory, and the innkeeper isa who imparts in- 
struction. Beauty marks the perfection of the 
Supreme Being. Tresses are the of his 
glory—tlips, the mysteiies of his essenre—the 
down of the chesk, the world of spirits wha sur- 
round his throne. Lastly, gaiety, wantonness, 
and intozication, are religious transports, and a 
content of ail earthly thoughts, These transla- 
tions certainly seem a litde extraordinary, and 
without “a regular interpreiation, one would hardly 
find pyt the concealed sense of allegories for 
sleep. Bat the poet himself, in several passages, 
gives ground for such constractions, which must 
have been considered, at }east in the East, as to- 
lerably reasonable, orone would bave great diffi- 
culty in conceiving that his poem and those of 
his numerous imitators, would have been tole- 
rated in a Mahometan country; particularly at 
Constantinople, where these works are revered as 
sacred writings. 

However, the most enthusiastic among the 
commentators of Hafiz allow that some of his 
poems must be literally taken. Hafiz never pre- 
tended to virtues above human nature, and we 
know that he had human passions: We will re- 
late a little story to which he himself makes fre- 
quent allusions in his odes. In his youth he was 
passionately fond of a girl called Shakhi Nebat, 
which signifies The Sialk of Sugar-cane. His 
rival was no less a man than the Prince’of Schi- 
raz. At the distance of four Persian leagues 
from the town of Schiraz, is @ place called Pi- 
risebz, or The Old Green Mon. For a long tine 
it was believed among the le that any youth 
who should pass torty nightwiere wichout sleep- 
ing, would infallibly becorne an excellent poct. 
Young Hafiz had vowed to serve this apprentice: | 


ship with the closest exactness, and had already 


performed his duty on thé mysterious spot for | 
nine and thirty uights. 


Every mornitg he walk. | 


ed before the house of his mistress; at figon he | 
took some repose, and the night he always passed | 


in his poetical noviciate. 
fortieth night he was transported with joy, to se@ 
the young lady make a sign to him through the 
blinds, and invite him tocome if. She‘received 
him with uansport, and deélared that she pre- 


On the morning of the | 


ferred his brilliant genius to all the offers of mere 
King’s son—nay, she would have kept Hafiz all” 
night, but he remembered: his vow, and re- 
solutely returned to his post. Thepeople of 
Schiraz add, (ahd the story is grounded ona | 

couplet in one of the poems of Hafizj) that the 
next morning anold man, drest in "a green man- 
tle, came-to Hafiz at Pirisebz, Bringing @ cupful 
of a delicious liquor, whieh the Greeks would 
have said was the water of Agaoippé; andthat, 
in order to reward him for his perseverance, thé 
venerable form petmitted him todrink this — 
| and inspiring fluid. 

One of the most singular of the ctnaaliak 
poems that we have mentioned to be so. popular 
throughout the East, is an ode by ismat, Per- 
haps it may amuse our readers. 

** Yeiterday evening, being rather tipsey, I 
** was passing through a street where there are a 
**number of public-houses: I was yoing to meet 
‘the daughter of an unbeliever who deals in 
wine, 


” When 1 got to theend of the street, a young 


| gitl came towards me: her cheeks were like 


** those of a fairy, and her hair,’ as ‘is usual 
with the unfaithful, floated in loose tresses on 
“ her shoulders.“ 

O thou, said to her, whose arched eyes 
“brows have madea slave of the new moon, 
‘* which is thy district? Where is thy dwelling?: : 

“ Throw away thy rosary, answered she, tie 
** on thy shoulders the thread of paganism, break 
“the glasses of platy: with pebbles, and 
deeply of wine— 

** Abandoning myself tothe desites of my. 
“ heart, and the ravishing extasies that swelled 
within my breast, I followed hes religion 
‘* and reason abandoned me. 

** J perceived at some of peo- 
‘* ple whom drunkenness had deprived of ‘their 
senses, folks heated by wine and. love: they 
** came toward me with tumultuous:shouts. 

“ ‘They had no‘cymbals, nor lutes, norviols; 
yet they were fullof gaiety and:melodys though 
“they had no wine, nor bottles, nor glasses; 
* they drank without ceasing. 

** When the bridle of restraint escaped from 
*« my hand, I wished to ask a question of these 
‘* people, but they said tome, Silence! 

** This is not am ordinary temple, atthe gate 
which thou canst suddenly? arrives this is 
not .a mesque whither thou canst come disor- 


dered and unconscious: this is the house where 


“ the unfaithful feasts here évery one is drank: 

‘* and from the dawn of eternity-till the day of 

*¢ resurrection, here all is.cxtasy.. Abandon the 

Cloister, come to the taverns: lay guide shy 
x2 
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“ dervige’s attire, and clothe thee in the dress of 
“ libertinism. 

. bebeyed; and if thou wouldst resemble Is- 
© riaty imitate him, and gell this world and the 
world to come, for a drop of pure wine.” 

- Fhe great Maulavi assures us that “ these 
“* Eastern Poets burn with desires, but that their 
€* affections have nothing carnal: that the cup 
which thcy circulate is not a material cup, and 
that-as in their sect all things are of a spiritual 
© essence, all is mystery in mystery,” We will 
eonciude th’s article with an extract from a work 
of this author, which is entitled Masnavi. 
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** Hail, Love, p 
** of infinite good! Thy balm gives me life, thy 
“ force sustains me :.more wise than Plato, come, 
“be my guide, my faith, my supreme joy. 
‘6 Love warms this cold clay with a mysterious 
-. fire, and mountains dance and shake, animated 


“é by young desires! 


«* Happy isthe soul which always swims in 
** the seas of ! and life is long when it is sus- 


** tained by ce food: but can perfection 
* take up her a in imperfect forms ; Cease, 
OQ my song ; thou world, which ast but. 


“ vanity, adieu!” 


A STORY OF GHOSTS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


WE wished to know the history of a certain 
castle, which we saw on an eminence about two 
leagues from our camp. A peasant told us 
that it was called Katsentein’s Castle ; that for 
many years nobody had hail the courage to ap- 
proach it, for it was haunted; and that access 
to it was become almost impracticable, from the 
quantity of brambles and thorns which covered 
thie litle mountain upon which it is built. L——, 
whose attention is always roused by any exploit 
which promises danger, no sooner heard this cir- 
ecumstance than he eagerly joined the conversa- 
tion. He beset the rustic with imterrogatories ; 
and, all of a sudden, turned to me, and whis- 
peted, rubbing his hands, “‘ We must go and pass 
a night in this castle.” ** Your most obedient,” 
said I, “* and pray whatthedevil should Ido at the 
castle ? We have heard stories enough of false- 
eoiners or robbers concealed under ground; and 
these kind of gentry never fail to punish curious in- 
truders according to their deserts.” What can 
haippen to us ?” replied L——., “ we shall be toge- 
ther.”” While he was saying this, perceived Th_—, 
him who spent his youth in trying to catch a 
glimpse of the devil in the quarries of Mont 
Rouge. He looked at me and tittered. Bis— 
shook his head; and evety eye was fixed upon 
me. 1 was piqued; and said to L-—, “ Well, 
Iconsent; but it must be upon condition that 
the party shall be we two. You wish to seck a for- 
midable adventure ; and, by Heaven! you shall’ 
achieve it according to all the laws of chivalry: 1 
will be yoursquire.” The rest of the day was pas- 
sed entirely in the raillery of our companions on 
our project. We were, at the same time, advised to 
ows mad scheme ; 


The whole army knew our regolution: right or: 
wrong we meant to follow it. 

Towards evening we mounted our horses, 
each of us armed with his sabre. When we had 
arrived at the foot of the hill, we dismissed 
our attendants, with orders to come and seek 
us the next morning: and then primed our 
pistols. 

I have before told you that we were warned of 
the difficulties, which the ascent to Katsenstein 
would throw in our way. You cannot conceive. 
what deep holes we had to evatle, what broken-up 
roads, what rocks ; and every thing so strongly 
defended by briars, that we were obliged to cut out 
every step of the way with oursabres. Now we 
were obliged to support cach other by the hand 5° 
now to push one another along ; till at length, 
by dint of all our labours, we arrived at the gate 
of the castle. It was fast ; we forced it open. We 
entered into a tolerably large vestibule ; we tra- 
versed a great many apartments on the ground. 
floor, in so ruinous a state that we did not think 
proper to remain in them. We then ascended 
a staircase which Cémducted us to the entrance 
of one of those vast halls, of which one says pros 
verbially, that they are enough to make: one 
afraid of ghosts. In the centre of this place we 
saw a large table, with seats all around it, “ Per. 
haps,” said Ito L——, “* this is the assembling- 
hall ofthese ghostly gentlemen. What hinders. 
us from taking up our lodging here?” Lee. 
approved of my ition ; and as the day de- 
Gined, we lighted a bougie which we had brought 
with us. Our situation began, however, to dit» 
please us; for to qur"@wo dismal reflections, 
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heard a noise which seemed to.come from a great 
distance, and to escape from a certain subterte- 


neaus door, before which we had both passed, 
but which neither of us had dared propose to 
descend. This noise, as it came nearer to ns, 
augmented ; and presently we distinguished a 
multitude of voices. ‘they were of all kinds, 
sweet, sharp, hoarse, and shrill ; they all spoke 
together, some in a drawling manner, some with 
an impetuous rapidity, and some in a lisp; and 
the whole was intermingled with a clattering of 
chains. As the good folks who occasioned all 
this racket mounted the staircase, we rose from 
our seats, We had scarcely done this, when we 
saw enter a prodigious number of female spectres, 
some of them very hidequs, and others as pretty. 

ey appeared astonished at our intrusion, but 
hastened to accost us, They presently sur- 
rounded us, making so tremendous a noise, that 
we were perfectly stunned. As I saw that none 
of these phantoms meant us any harm, I ven- 
tured to run the hazard of speaking to them. At 
the first movement of my lips, they were all 
silent. Ladies,” said 1, if my companion 
and I are in your way here, we can retire.” The 

replied all at once, ** No,”—‘“* For God’s 
sake,” said I, "* ladies, one at a time if you wish 
us to join your conversation.” ‘* The gentleman 
is in the right,” said the pleasing voice of a 
spectre, whose modest air enchanted me ; but as 
often as I examined her, I found that he was 
beautiful only in her exterior ; and that under- 
neath I could distinguish the most hideous form 
imaginable, ‘* May I venture to ask,” replied 
I, ** what you are now, and what you hays for: 
merly been 2?” * Alas! my dear sir,” answered 
she, “1 was one of those women who are called 
gossips. 1 spent my mornings in quarrelling with 
my household, part of the afternoon in gadding 
abroad, and the whole night in playing at cards. 
I was peevish, slanderous, avaricious, selfish, 
deceitful : J affected many virtues and practised 
none. Thus I am the most tormented of all 
these spirits ; and thus [| was thrust to the left as 
soon as | entered.” While I was talking with my 
gossip, L——., who is always gallant, and who 
had now gained sufficient confidence, was at the 
other end of the hall, in the midst of a crowd of 
pretty women, He was telling them stories, and 
making himself very pleasant, as he geperally 
does, I went and joined him ; and being utterly. 
astonished, to find tht the infernal regions com- 
tained such beautiful objects, 1 learnt that. such 
seducing damned ones were there only for hay-. 
ing befgre been solely to their personal 
charms: 
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was, » not to be thought pretty hqnaiiatiiiniie 
As IL saw that I had displeased the party by inter~ 
rupting L——~, | walked away to make other 
enquiries, when a little giddy phantom of an 
agreeable countenance, placed herself in my 
way, and threw out a lure at me. I asked ‘her 
the usual question, She replied: ‘* Iwas very 
well off for beauty, as you see ; but I tarnished alt 
my powers of pleasing by my coquetry. I played 
more jades tricks in one day, than I shall bd 
damned for in ages. But I am well punished ; 
Llove, (what do I say ?) I adore the most charm- 
ing of all possible devils, the most accomplished 
of them all; and yet, notwithstanding all my 
tenderness and solicitude, he is insensible to 
every thing I do to please him.” As reformed 
coquettes are at best but wearisome companions, 
I soon quitted this lady, and drew near a phan 
tom who appeared rather melancholy. She did 
not wait for my salutation ; but, as soon as I had 
approached her, said, ** You now sec the most 
wretched of all the sufferers here. I had given up 
a lover the most affectionate, the most perfect; 
and now I continually fancy myself beholding 
him, nay ] imagine myself to be conversing with 
him ; I am the prey of the most poignant regrets. 
and of the most cutting remorse,” ‘* Ah, ah,” 
replied I, “ infidelity then receives its punish- 
ment in another world !”” ‘* Most assuredly,” said. 
she, ** even that which exists im intention only.” 
** May | venture then,” resumed I, “ since you 
appear so obliging, to ask who these two.phan- 
toms are who look so forlorn?” “* That on this 
side,” returned. my afflicted spirit, “ was always. 
talking of dress, and of those little nothingnesses 
which occupy women ; she required all the men. 
to listen to her, without permitting them. to.con- 
verse in her presence about any thing else that might 
be somewhat more interesting : however, a8 this 
was no very enormaus crime, it was judged suffi, 
cient to make her now devote herself. to. mothing. 
‘The other is a woman whenever had-a gallant, 
Hence she became puffed up with the most dig- 
gusting of all vanities. Do you see how sGarge she 
makes hersclf? Her vietue is applauded, burthe. 
motives for it are vesy well undorsmod. bese 
every thing appease as it is. Nobody wakes eng 
notice.of her ; not a soul speaks to hes.” * Thas 
is. singular,” imtereupted 1; “ in owe workd wé 
think is wrong for a woman to haye a gallaan™ 
“She may cermiply do better; the phane 

tom replied, bat et leans itia her dusy te bare 
do welj,”* said I, go and tell.this tatheworld: 
you left; for.as to me, if Liwereto: 
what yeu say, nobedy would believe: a of 
is.” We arc mos cages dothas,” 
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seplied, ** for you must be aware, that the only 
consolation of the wretched is to have compa- 
nions in woe.” “ But at least you might in- 
form me why you have taken possession of this 
castle, and why you haunt the place.” ‘“ The 
severest punishments have their remission ; and 
this is ours. We are permitted to sally hither 


miserable, we find a hell even in this relaxation. 
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We never meet with men here} and you ‘know 
very well what poor work it is, to meet a society 
composed of nothing but women.” 

A whistling noise was now heard. The night 
was*going. It was the signal for the dispersion 
of this motley assembly... We remounted our’ 
horses, and on our return to-the camp we told 


every night ; but as the miscrable are every where || this-story, but could not get any body to believe a 


‘syllable of all these truths. 


UNDER the above head, we shall present 
our readers, from time to time, with various se- 
lections, faithfully copied, from the common- 

| place book of a gentleman of extensive reading. | 


The value of the articles will of course differ, but | 
EB our aim will be to give such selections only as 
ye i shall be novel, interesting, and instructive. The 
~ ii present age has been accused of being an age too 
et ; fond of anecdotes ; but when we take into our 


calculation how deeply we sometimes dive into a 
i character, by the knowledge, perhaps, of a single 
anecdote, we shall probably be inclined to think 
/ more highly of this generally esteemed, yet 
‘ almost universally decried, branch of literature. 
if : No scholar need be told, that the great charm of 
Plutarch’s biography consists in his minute deli- 
: i neation of men, and in his happy introduction of 
12 trivial circumstances, familiar to every one’s 
ie business and feelings, which only acquire import- 
| in ance inasmuch as they relate to persons, who 
; have acted a conspicuous part in the drama of 
human affairs. 
A\ This article will likewise comprise curiosities 
; 49 of literature, notices of scarce books and manu- 
scripts, brief accounts of colleges and academies 
a of the leatned, remarkable historical facts, recol- 


EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A MAN OF LETTERS. 


ANECDOTES, RECOLLECTIONS, AND MEMORANDA, 


** but what do you think of his head-piece ? Is . 


** he a proper person for the office of an ambassa~- 
*‘ dor?” “ Sir,” said Bacon, “ tall men are 
** sometimes like high houses of four or five sto- 
** ries, where commonly the uppermost room is 
** the worst furnished.” 

Louis IX. who in the catalogue of French 
kings is called St. Louis, a title conferred on.him 
by the holy see in reward for the valour he. dis- 
played in Palestine, was baptised at Poissy, a 
small town on the Seine, not far from St. Germain 
en Laye. On his return from the Holy Land, 
where he had acquired great reputation both by 
his bravery and by his sufferings, he was asked 
by his courtiers by what title he chose to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of his predecessors after 
his death, and replied that he desired to be called 
Louis of Poissy. It being objected, that there 
were many other places and cities of renown, 
where he had performed great exploits, and ob- 
tained famous victories, and consequently more 
worthy to give him a name: ** No,” said he, 
* I desire to be called Louis of Poissy, because T 
“* there got the most glorious victory that I ever 
** obtained, for there 1 overcame the Devil ;” 
meaning that he was christened there. 


lections of eminent mien, and all that agreeable 

variety of miscellaneous information which about 

: a century ago rendered the Anas so popular in 
i France, a species of publication that has lately 


Hh! bgen revived here with considerable reputation 
and success, 

Ty Lord Chancellor Bacon was not only one of 
4 thie most learned, but one of the wittiest’ men of 


age. When M. Cadenet, a Frenchman of 
tall stature and lofty deportment, was sent on 
_ Occasion tp compliment James I. and had 
received his.audience, the King enquised of Lord | 
Bacon wher he thought of the French Ambasador, 
"To this the Chancellor replied, “‘ that he was a 

AWG * gill proper man.” ** Yes,” said His Majesty, 


Howell, in his “ Familiar Letters,” to which 
he prefixed the appropriate motto, Ut clavis 
portam, sic pandit epistola pectus, gives the fol- 
lowing excellent advice toa kinsman on the sub- 
ject of marriage. ** If you are resolved to marry, 
** choose where you love, and resolve to love your 
** choice ; let love rather tlian lwcre be your guide 
** in this election: though a concurrence of both 
** be good, yet for my part I had rather the latter 
** should be wanting than the first; the one is” 
** the pidet, the other but the ballast of the ship 
* which should carry us to the harbour of a 
happy life ” 

It is well known thatithough the use of wine 
is prohibited by the Mahofimedan laws, yet 
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many Turks do not in the. least scruple to indulge 
themselves in the free enjoyment of the delicieus 
and seducing beverage of the grape, It is related 
of one of. the Tarkish emperors, that he hada 
eunuch who was in constant habits. of intoxicas 
tion! He had twice commanded this man, upon 
pain of death, torefrain (swearing by Mahomet), 
that he would cause"him to be strangled, if he 
found him so a third time. The eunuch, how- 
ever, continued in his drunkenness, which made 
the emperor conceive that there must needs be 
some extraordinary delight in drunkenness, or 


_ the man would not have preferred it before his 


life ; so he took to the use of wine himself, and 
beéame so, fond of it, that he died not long after- 
wards a martyr to his intemperance. 

Pope Adrian the Sixth used to say, that phy- 
sicians were very necessary to a populous coln- 
try, for were it not forthe physicians, men would 
live so long, and grow so thick, that like neigh- 
bouring trees, one could not live for the other. 

Itis related of Galen, that when he slept, to 
avoid too long a continuation of his slumbers, he 
used to lie in such a posture, that having a gold 
ball in ‘his hand, and a copper vessel underneath, 
when the ball fell down, the noise would awake 
him. . Howell mentions to have seen in Italy a 
finger-ring, on which a watch was set, so con- 
trived that, being wound up to a certain bour, it 
would cause a small pin to prick the person who 
wore jt at an appointed time, and so awake him. 
This seems to have been a better contrivance than 
that of Galen. 

Charles X11. of Sweden, when he entered 
Cracow in triumph, paid-a visit of respect to the 
tomb of the great John Sobieski, the deliverer of 
Vienna; and such was his veneration for the 
memory of that illustrious monarch, that as he 
hung with reverence over his sepulchre, he is 
reported to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Whata pity that 
* so great a man should ever die !” 

There is not in history an example of greater 
firmness or more heroic resolution than that 
shewn by Luther in his conduct with the diet of 
Worms. When the Emperor Charles V. granted 
him a safe conduct to appear in that city, his 
friends remonstrated against his proceeding thi- 
ther, and reminded him of the fate of John Huss 
on a: similar occasion. But Luther, with that 
undaunted spirit which accempanied all his ac- 
tions, silenced his friends by declaring, that-he 
was lawfully cited to appear at Worms, and “ thi- 
** ther will I go,” added the intrepid reformer, 
** though as many devils as there are tiles on the 
* houses were combined against me.” 

As he could not be prevailed upon, either by 


_ threats or entreaties, to retract his opinions, some 


Having 


of the Romish clergy, with that scandalous so- 
phistry which deemed that . faith ought not to be 
kept with heretics, proposed to: imitate the ex- 
ample of the council of Constance, and to con- 
demn Luther tothe fames. .But as the members: 
of the Diet were starti¢d at another violation of 
the public faith, and as Charles peremptorily re- 
fused to stain his administration by such an igno- 
minious action, Luther was permitted to retire in 


.safety, and happily. completed that reformation 


of religious opinions, which detached so latge a 
portion of Europe from. the tyranny and en- 
croachments of the church of Rome. é 

Itis perhaps not generally known, that Parncl’s 
beautiful poem of the Hermit is taken from Sir 
Philip Herbert’s ‘* Conceptions to his son :” and 
the parable against persecution, usually attributed 
to Dr. Franklin, is to be found verbatim in Jere- 
my Taylor’s “ Discourse on the esepsdedaioed 
phesying.” 

The’ second -wolume of the of 
the Royal Society, contains among many 
other absurdities, which better information has 
exploded, the following query :—“* Whether 
‘© near the fort of Ternate there be a plant called 
“* by the inhabitants Catopa, whence fall little 
** leaves, which are turned into butterflies ?” 

There is an ancient legend preserved by the 
Spanish historians, which attributes the conquest 
of their country by the. Moors, in the early partof 
the eighth century, to the following circumstances; 
Non Rodrigo, onc of the Visigothic kings of Spain, 
who then kept his court at Malaga, employed as 
his ambassador to Barbary, Count Julian, a 
nobleman who had a daughter of exquisite beauty 
that was maid of honour to the queen. The 
king, seeing her one day in the garden of his 
palace, became violently enamoured of her, and 
ultimately acoomplished his wishes. The young 
lady reseating this dishonour, sent notice of it to 
her father in Barbary, under the following alle- 

—** There was a fair green apple upon the 
‘* table, and the king's poniard fell upon it, and 
** cleft it im two.” Don Julian, apprehending 
the meaning, procured lettess of revocation, and 
came back to Spain, where he so ingratiated him- 
self with the,king, that he obtained unbounded 
influence over him. Amongst other things, he 
advised the king, that as he was now at peace 
wita all the world, he should dismiss his gallies 
and garrisons that were scattered up and dowa 
the sea-coasts, and maintained ata superfluous 
charge. This being complied with, and the 
country being left open to the mercy of an.in- 
vader, he prevailed with the king tohave leave te 
go with his lady to see their friends at Tarragona, 
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sided there a short time, the lady feigned to be |i Julian, who fora private revenge betrayed his 
sick, and so sent to petition the king that her} country, History makes no mention. A few years 
daughter Donna Cava, whom they had left at|/ before this happened, Rodfigo came to Toledo, 
Court to gratify the king’s passion, migh: be per-|} where under the great charch there was a vault 
mitted to come to attend on her mother. Cava//hung with huge iron dvoré, which note of his 
fame, and the gate through which she went forth | predecessors dared to open, because there was an 
is:called afier her name in Malaga to this day. || old prophecy, Thut when that vanit was opened, 
Don Julian now having ail his family about him,|! Spain should be conquered : but Rodrigé, slight- 
sailed over to Barbary, and afterwards brought || ing the prophecy, caused the doors to be broke 
over the king of Morocco: with an army, who) open, in hopes of finding séme treasure wittin ; 
suddenly invading Spain, lying open and de-|| instead of which there was nothing found’ but 
fenceless, conquered it. Don Rodrigo died gal- | the pictures of Moors, of such mien who a little 
lantly in the field, but what became of Count | after fulfilled the prophecy. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


TRISTIA, OR THE SORROWS OF PETLR; 


ELEGILS TO THE KING, LORDS GRENVILLE, PETTY, ERSKINE, THE BISHOP OF LOWSON, 
MESSRS. FOX, SHERIDAN, &c. 


—— 


BY P. PINDAR, ESQ. 


THIS book is small, and takes but little time/| sonages enumerated in his title-page, to give him 


in the perusal—but we see mo reason why even a 
little of so precious a commodity as time should 
be totally thrown away. We will present our 
rtaters with the beauties of this work, which we 


a share of the loaves and fishes—for he thinks 
“* there are some very pretty places that he could 
“* fill, at leust that would fill him.” Probably 
there are many cther of his Majesty's liege sub- 


*hall be able to comprise in a very few lines: || jects very much of the same way of thinking 
ahd let them not consider us as acting in opposi-|| with regard to themselves, and perhaps tco with 
tion to our own axiom in favour of time-saving, || very much more justice. After a long time spent 
when we say:a few words on the demerits of the |]in cracking out political and poetical fire-works 
publication before us. The previous fame of|/at the head of the King, Peter Pindar very mo- 
Pete? Pindar demands this sacrifice of time and || destly steps forward, and asks his Majesty to re- 


paper ;“besides, we are paid for reading the new 
Dovks, and it would be a very swindling business 
Pus to take our money for the labour of perusal, 
afd‘then compel our friends and the public to 
féad bad works for themselves, when they mast 
read gratis. 

’ With ‘the same sensations that the lover in 
Méadatne Genlis's novel is supposed to have felt, 
When he beheld the object of his affections just 
recovered from ‘the smail-pox, and despoiled of 
all her former beaaty, did we toil through this 
@ur interview with Peter Pindar. The roses of 
fiental health, the beatns of intelicctaai 
@hiniation, appear to have deserted him for ever: 
ahd now he comes before us with a sallow mea- 
@e complexion, which bespeaks pain in the 
Detrer, and inflicts disappointment on the be- 
trolder. 

Vhis volume ‘is prindipally composedof twosub- 
and ubuse ofthe British Critic. 
Im a 46ng string of rhyming, we cannot say 
pretioul, -epistles, he calls upon the: Great Per- 


ward bim for his abuse, Either h€ has a most 
exalted opinion of human placability, or he has a 
most exalted opinion of his own mierits—of the 
latterweshould rather think—for scarcely ever did 
poet pour forth such fulsome panegyric on @ pa- 
tron who had promised him a dinner, as Peter 
Pindar produces on himself because his satire 
has sometimes spoiltthe diriners of other men. 
Perhaps ‘he will say thatall his panegyric on him- 
self is metély done’ in the way of joke. Butever 
if that be the case, we cannot help thinking 
rather poorly of a man’s wit who is obliged to 
make use.of onc joke through two-thirds of a 
valame. No, no—it has been said, “ Lay on 
your praise, though it be flattery, but thickly 
enough, some of it is certain to stick like-truth.”* 
And Peter has pratsed himself ‘profusely'in joke, 
making sure that some of his corhmendations 
would stick in earnést. He may puton as muck 
rouge as he" likes; under'preténce of acting, but 
we carinot now givé him creditfor fine’ 

off the stage. ‘ 
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*«-What's Virtue, without Portime'to support it,” 

Says Horace—* Viler than’ the vilest Weed.” 

What Genius, grarit sublime, yet who will court 
it? 


The world enquires not who 


We will not comment on this insinuation about 
his own virjue, which leads to other insinuations 
broader still, nor dwell particularly on the happy 
. habit of. printing certain: words in italics; that 


gan write or read. 


the reatler. (nay Suppose some Wit or novelty is 


lurking about the page; but we will just ask our 
readers whether they can explain the third of the 
foregoing lines: Is ** Grant” avetb or a noun? 
Does “* Grant suélime” mean allowing -it to 
** be sublime,” or does it mean * gift sul:lime?” 
The idea in the fourth line also seems to be ra- 

er mistaken, even according to his own prin- 
Giples: for it is Genius about which no one én- 
quires, not writing and reading; these are matters. 
of business, about which every pradent :house- 
wife does in fact enquire, when she hires a cook. 
—Genias may be overlooked, but as te writing 
and reading, all the world now a-days, like Dog- 
berry, almost expects them to come by nature. 


But theitalics create a point, and from that point |} 


** disce omnes,” for the rest afe about as good ! 
Our Author, in the course his Valine, 
mentions the unfortunate. fates of Homer, Mil- 
ton, Otway, Dryden, Butler, Cervantes, and’ 
Le Sage, as parallel cases to-fils OWn thinks that 
he deserves reward a8 well as' Cowper, and pro- 
phesies his attainment of it from Bonaparte. He 
writes an Blegy t6 Lord Erskine, devoid of all 
racrit exccpt the narne of his Lordship at the head 
of it, and the merit that Peter asctities 16 ‘him- 
scif. He claims the relationship of genius with 
Mr. Fox, and the brotherhood Wf wit with Mr. 
Sheridan. He personifies Wisddin, to give her 
-an.opportunity of paying -complitierits to Peter 
Pindar: he calls himself a honeyed Poet, aad 
compares himself to the bee. After a hundred 
servile petitions, degrading to him both es a poet 
apd as a man, he imitates the fox in the fable, 
damns the grapes, and deseants oni the cliatms Of 
indopendence. 


The other great feature of the work is the au- 
Bitipathy to the writers in Rivington’s 
British Critic, originating; we suppose, in the 
natural hostility that must of course exist he- 
tween persdtis Of political principles so diametri- 
cally opposite. The Reviewers have not been 
kind to Peter; and Peter, in a great nuthbér of 
peems distinguished from one another by ‘Ho 
single characteristic, not even-by an aceidental 

e of duliness, attacks Mr. Riving» 
Cerberi in their treble capacities of Parsons, 
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Reviewers, and “The Reve- 
rend trio must, “however, be very’ thin-skinned 
indeed, if Peter's étirig can reach their rierves, 
But the sécret is out, when we read his Elegy to | 
the Bishop of London, for there we discover that 
Peter’s motive for wishing to displace these gen- 
tlemen from the guardianship of the Museum, 
is that he may get a situation there himself 
Peter Pindar was always exceedingly careless 
in his versification, forgetting that the humour 
of a doggrel construction consists not. in. letti 
the lines ‘run as lazily as they will, but in 
finding unexpected and whimsical rhymes, 
He is in ‘this volute as tdfeless as ever. 
The ‘difficulty ‘would ‘not be to give  ¢xam- 
ples of this carelessness, but to find instances of 
any thing except carelessness. In his grammar 
he has been ‘also extremely neglectful: as in the 
fullowing stanza, Where he speaks of himself: — 
Picas’d, on his tombstone, could’st thou réad 
these words : 
“ Here lies the Bard of hamour, wit, and 
«Who, tho’ he'sivéedly Ymiled on earth's great 
Lords, 
ne’er bestow sitigle Grille in 
According to the grammatical construction, 
the word * who” is relative to the substdative 
“« Bard,’ and nominative tothe verb did: be« 
stow.” The bard who did ne'er bestow. But 
by the sense it evidently appears that the persons 
the Bard himself, but the great Lords. “Aftér- 
wards, (but that mistake he makes. 
for the rhymie’s sake) he gives us'a singular verb 
after two copujated substantives, and says, 
Thy converse ad chy delights. 
Among Other precidus morsels of wit and 
pathos, Peter regales us with a poem of seventy - 
six jines, of which the former half,are composed 
by ringing the changes on that very old jokes 
Mrs. Fortune is an inaccessible jade, but het 
daughter Miss Fortune is easily met with ; and 
the latter part coqsisis of that mew and original 
strain Of poetry, in which a Tover talks ‘of 


“* touching. bower,” .and learning: 


moral lessons from a rill,” In the same style of 
pastoral sweetness are the Hines on the death of a 
celebrated Musician, and the §$ong to, Laura. 


lines of which seem to convey a point; but we 
cannot understind them. 


| Thint thine eye, by its lustie, 


Ne. iit. Fol. 


Dear Phyli's, thou know’'st notthy charms, 
That thy cheek boasts the bloom of the rose, 
alarms, 
That thy boss surpasses the 
¥ 


There is another Song to a Coquette, the last 9% 
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Thou know’st thou hast wit at shy will; The only remaining original beayty which we 
Yet from wit, often prudenee departs ; can particularise is the Elegy to Jessica. It is 
Thus furnish’d with weapons to kill, too long to be inserted entire, but we select the 
Thou daily art murd’ring poor hearts. following stanza : ; 
in} Not safely a swain can pase by, By the splendour of riches and power 
\ Thou art ready his steps to beguile; Sweet Innocence oft is undone— 
: Some lure is thrown out from thine eye, U » too, many a flower 
: Some lure from a song or a smile. Has sunk by the rays of the Sun. 
| © learn from the Minstrel of night But there are several other ideas scattered 
A lesson to govern the maid! through the work, for which “ the Poet” might 
Though he fills ev’ry ear with delight, claim approbation if they were his own: for in- 
He sings amid silence and shade. 


| stance, an Elegy to a Friend, which is im fact 

ii Does this last stanza mean that the maid is only an «nconscionable dilatation of the well- 

to put out her eyes which create her lostre, in|] known lines is Horace, 

and without || Deferar in vicum vendentem thus, et odores, 

i the adventitious aids ty? Et piper, ct quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis, 

His panegyrics even on himself scarcely sus- pe ah 

pass the fustian of this fulsome compliment to}! In another Elegy to a Friend, we find him’ 
the Duchess of Roxburgh, introduced witneut}) complaining that the conformation of his own 


the smallest preparation, without ornament, and || heart is ill adapted to the sphere that he must 


& | without necessity. ‘live ing but Jaffier, long before him, observed 
of gratification were not 
Fe ‘Thrice happy Scotia, blest by Ossian’s birth, |that when the means of ¢ 
And graced by her, who every heart allures ; very unfortunate 
a) Invite me to that pleasant spot of earth, ve been created 
a} And happy let me touch the lyre at Fleurs. Aspiring thoughts and elegant desircs. 

AE and shew them the beauties that are to be P 

this volume. Among these we must And heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride. 
oe | Lines to Lord Nelson, with his Lordship’s Night-\| 44 loads the'shrines of Luxury and Pride. 
; cap that caught fire on the Poet's Head at a 
4 The Elegy to Lord Henry Petty strongly re- 


a i , sembles the 31st ode of the first book, “and the’ 
‘Take your Night-cap again, my good Lord, 10th ode of the 2d book, of Horace, andindeed 
mat desire, many more odes of the same author. A great 
al For I wish not to keep it # minute ; number of other plagiarisms may be found, 
aN What belongs to a Nelson, where’er there's a fire, || which, if the pressure of more imteresting arti- 
a Is sure to be instantly in it. cles would permit us, we would enumerate to 
This epigram toe, to Chloe, is neat enough: || 
But after all, there is one praise which Peter 


: Pindar may justly assume to himeelf, and that is 

That love but ill becomes my tongue ; fos the appropriate sclection of his title—Tristia 
Chloe! by me thou ne'er wert told, literally signities, Sad things! 

. Sweet dameel, that thou wert too young. Hoxativs. 


CLASSIC TALES, SERIOUS AND LIVELY; 
WITH CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE MERITS AND REPUTATION OF THE AUTHORS. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


of a promised series of tales, sclected from the || Verroni, beautifully engraved, but think 
most admired authors of our country. It is adorn- little out pf drawing in af thr 


THE publication before us sc ee i from Mackensi¢'s tale of Louisa 
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cumbent figure. 
and La Roche, both by Mackenzie: the Disabled 
Soldier, the Strolling Player, and the Man in 
Black, by Goldsmith. The productions of each 
author are preceded by “* A Critical Essay.on his 
“* Merit and Reputation.” We do not pledge 
ourselves to review the subsequent numbers, but 
we have thought it expedient to notice the com. 
mencement ofa publication which avows for its 
Object, the general diffusion of literature and cri- 


Mr. Hunt, the editor of the work, and the 
writer of “* The Critical Essays,” is ayoung man 
who has lately made himself known to the public, 
by many vigorous criticisms in a Sunday news- 
paper, called the News, in which he has lashed 
the actors and dramatic authors of the present 
day, with a most impartial fury: and now, hav- 
ing, like a destructive fire in an open country, 
burnt up all the furze and flowers in the theatri- 
cal field, he is determined to take a new direction, 
and flame against periodical essayists, and didac- 
tic poets. Mr. Hunt appears to be a young person 
of strong natural understanding; but it is so 
shadowed by a cloud of vanity and sclf-import- 
ance, that its rays, though now and then perpen- 
dicularly and hotly darted, are frequently unfelt, 
and sometimes totally obscured. He has now 
laid open for his iron pen a tablet of great extent, 
comprising in its fature pages no less a space than 
the whole field of English literature ; and if he 
will learn to be a little less decisive and arrogant 
in his opinions, and a little more attentive to the 
immediate subject of his essay ; if he will investi- 
gate the merits of his author, and not draw us off 
by theories of his own ; we think it likely that 


time and experience may render Mr. Hunt a use- 
ful and even considerable critic. Young critics 
are apt to entertain too exalted an idea of excel- 
Tence, and 11m a standard of merit unattainable 
by human endeavour ; all that falis short of these 
notions they ery down as contemptible and 
puerile. Now we grant that a poet should raise 
to himself a standard much higher than it is pro- 
bable he will reach ; asa swimmer, in crossing 4 
rapid stream, allows for the strength of thecarrent, 
and aims at a spot beyond that where he means 
to land: but a critic should make concessions for 
the infirmities of human nature, and never kick 
at merit because it is not perfection, The young 
and inexperienced are always aiming at broad 
reform: but the mellowing hand of time softens 


In most of Me. Hunt’s observations on Mac- 
kenzie, particularly where he treats him.as an 
essayist, we heartily agree : perhaps, however, he 
estimates Julia de Roubigné too highly, and some- _ 
what undervalues the Man of Feeling. . But it is 
on Goldsmith that he has been letting fly bis hea- 
viest artillery, and sometimes with too much tuth. 
Yet here he displays his usual trait, an extraordi- 
nary eagerness for censure, and selects all the 
feeble lines in the Traveller, by way of proving 
his own acumen. Does Mr. Hunt suppose that 
an argumentative poem, like a descriptive one, can 
be invariably striking ? If we are never disgusted 
with absurdity, and frequently delighted with 
beauties, shall we complain bezause the chain of 
an argument debass us from any thing beyond 
good sense conveyed in good English? Presaic 
lines must necessarily intervene, and if it were not 
necessary to introduce them, it would be politic : 
for in a poem of which every line should contain 
some pointed axiom, or some bright idea, the 
chain of argument would be frequently lost, and 
with difficulty regained. . Dr. Johnson long ago 
observed that there must be some ordinary ce- 
ment to hold the precious jewels of a crown to- 
gether. But what are the lines which Mr. Hunt 
selects ? Not lines that any reader who was not 


energy. We subjoin them ; . 


And yet, perhaps, ws 
And estimate the blessings which they share— 


Till carried to excess in each domain.— 


But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies=— 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 

Fall blunted from each indurated heart.— 

That opulence departed leaves behind.— 

From these the feeble heart, and long fall’n 

mind, 

An casy compensation seem to find. — 

Yet let them only share the praises due.— 

Speaking of Goldsmith's enquiry into the state 
of polite learning, Mr. Hunt rather incongruously 
takes an opportunity of combating Goldsmith’s 


arguments for the doctrine of a decay of letters in“ 


1759, by reciting the operadion of the French re- 


their asperity, and having taught them how little 
in life is really good, disposes them to relish that 
little when they find it. True criticism is not so 
cold as men in general suppose it—and the poet 
dogs not more iia 


volution and other causes that did not exist till 
1790. For in a disturbed government, Mr. Hunt 
observes that a people cannot indulge a taste for 
Viteracure, since the public safety must always 
the: In this last axiom 


hunting for defects would notice as particularly". ~ 
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we agree with butiwe cannot assent to the }; 


opinion that arbitrary power is the most genial 
climate for ability, though he backs the statement 
by an assertion that there is scarcely a Roman 
genius who did not flourish in the most arbitrary 
times. What does Mr. Hunt think of Cicero and 
Lucretius ?. 

The gentleman cannot make himself comfort- 
able in his new province of Editor, without emit- 
ting a flying curse against the foes whom he has 
been accustomed to belabour so severely in his 


hebdomadal essays. We now find him riding 


across the field of battle, and, still as he gallops 
upon his Pegasus, cutting at the enemies whom 
he has before attacked. He tells.us, that the 
names of Keynolds, Cherry, and Dibdin, have 
now, like those of Shadwell and Flecknoe, become 


byewords for want of genius. With submission 


10 99 decisive a critic, we beg leave to suggest it 
as Our opinion, that there is more genius in the 
Will and the Dramatist of Reynolds, than in the 
theatrical criticisms of all the play-house loungers 
in Londun; and one good proof of that is the 
length of time during which the stage has been 


tenanted by Reynolds's plays, and Reynolds's imi- 
tatorsfor he has been the father of a new school 
—eccentric undoubtedly, but undoubtedly divert- 
ing. Mc. Dibdin is indced far inferier to Mr. 
Reynolds. ; but Mr. Dibdin Is not to be despised 
Astrong comic situation is scarcely contemptible: 
and there is some merit even in a good pun, Mr. 
Cherry we resign to the fangs of Mr. Hunt ; for 
aman who has written the worst comedy, the 
worst farce, and the worstopera that cver escaped 
damnation, has a diversity of dramatic demerit, 
entitling him to acritical notice, which if he had 
written but.one piece, he would not have been 
sufficicntly important to deserve. 


| Mr. Hunt is unwarrantably fastidious in-his 
;marks‘on the plays of Goldsmith himself: but in 
jtreating of Goldsmith’s other works, be has spo- 
‘a7 with tolerable fairncss. We were surprised 


on perusing these essays of Mr, Hunt, to find ” 
that they contain so little of imagination, and so — 
little of humour ; we had been led by a recollec~ 
tion of some of his productions, to hope that P 
he would soften the austerity of criticism by ~ 
some exalted flight or some comic «sally: ’ 
but we have been grievously disappointed, * 
and can find nothing but dry decision. Mr. 
Hunt seems to think that a positive and bold as- 
sertion is the strongest evidence by which a man 
can prove his ability: but he should rccollect, — 
that dogmatical assertion from a man who has 


not established bis claim to dictatorial authority, 


provokes the disyust rather than the admiration of 


the readers. And in order to raise himself in the 
public opinion, and prove his competency to di- ~ 
rect the town, he relates, that amidst the general 
neglect of genius that distinguishes the great men ~ 
of the present day, “ the disinterestedness of a ~ 


“noble Lord, at the head of the privy council, 


* attended to the glimmerings of his boyish genius, | 
** and encouraged his early despondency:” from 
which he makes it very clear to his readers, that 
mien of extraordinary merit need not yet de- ~ 
spair. 


When Mr. Hunt begins to think a little less 
highly than at present he appears to think of bis 
own genius, he will probably think more highly 
of the genius of others. Perhaps his opinions 
will in time be softened by expeticnee, which He * 


is pleased, though we cannot understahd his”” 
meaning, to denominate ‘* The Logic of Fact ;"** 
and then, we repeat it, he may become a valuable 


Critic, Horativs. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ICELANDIC, ITALIAN, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, AND 
GERMAN; TO WHICH IS ADDED, MISCELLANEOUS POETRY, 


BY THE HON. WM. HEBERT. 


: THE principal matter of these volumes is the |! verse-making school-boy, and of course has been 
celandie Poetry, which is presented to us in an | by every verse-making school-boy employed till 
English habit, Mr. Herbert appears to have be- | it has become as tedious to the reader as easy to 


stowed extraordinary pains on this part of his. 
work, in selecting, annotating, and versifying : | 
but we are not of opinion that his labours will form 


a very valuable addition to the poctical stores of 


his country. The ancient mythology of Greece and 


Rome is become so excceding!y stale andcom,. 
mon place, that it hangs within the reach of every 


jthe writer; a 
writing 
| fields w 
| Mr. 
new 


very usual consequence of easy 
It appeared then that we wanted fresh 
bere we might gather fresh flowers, and 
Herbest has accordingly conducted us into a 
region. 8 there we are driven into ano- - 
thes extreme, if the ancient mythology of the — 
classics has. become too commion-place, the new 
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machinery of Iceland is altogether as much too} 
remote and difficalt of apprehension. Mr. Herbert 
has indeed opened to us new magazines of tropes 
and new sources of allusions ; but those tropes 
are too stubborn, and those allusions too compli- 
cated to be useful to the English poet. These trans-" 
lations do net explain themselves: in order to 
gain even a notion of-their general structure, we 
are obliged to dive into notes referring us to 
other glossaries, that appear to defy at once our 
patience and our understanding. What we are 
able to comprehend by no means pays us for our 


Midgard is the boundary between the Asi and 
Jotuns or Giants.’ Seethe Eddaof-Snorro. 

We do not make these observations with a view 
to undervalue Mr. Herbertbat we think be 
would have actert more judiciously, if-he had 
given us a well-digested account of the Northern 
fable, and illustrated that account by such traps- 
lations as he has spread through this volume, 
than he now appears to have acted in presenting 
poems, and lighting them up by notes. ‘These 
notes, however satisfactory they may: be to per- 
fons who have previous knowledge in Northern 
are scarcely sufficient for the instrue- 


trouble: for we do not find stories as in &> 
or characters as- marked as those of Hesiod and 
Ovid. Indeed there seem to be no settled opi- 
nions as tothe functions of the Icelandic divi- 
nities, who are all of them, if possible, still 
less amiable than the gods of our school-masters. 


Thus Odin is by some taken for the supreme 
deity, by some for the Sun, and by some for the 
God of Battles: and we have all the confusion 
which is always created by accounts of exploits 


performed by different heroes or gods of the 
same name, Such confusions are extremely fa- 
vourable to the researches of those antiquarians 


who are eager to reconcile every mythological 
system with thet of the Greeks : but that our old 


friendsthe Grecian Gods are injured by the com- 
parison to such brutal deities as the Northern 
Giant-killers, we cannot help complaining even 
though we remember the copious libations of 
blood which the birehen-sceptred priests of Eton 
and Westminster have poured at the shrine of 
Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo. It is impossible to 
expect much suavity, interest, or poetical merit 
of any kind, froma theology which makes the 
following account of the creation a part of ‘its 
creeds: 


tion of English readers in general ; and probably 
most of those who shall take up the translations’ 
of Mr, Herbert, even though they labour everso ° 


diligently through the annotations, will get to’ 
the end of the volumes With little information 


on the fabulous history of the North, beyond * 
the recollection of a few hard names. ‘Though 
we do not conceive, upon the whole, that much © 
would be added to the stores of poetry by the de-~ 


velopement of Icelandic productions, yet in the 
library of the antiquarian and man of general 


literature, a work must: be very desisable that” 
should exhibit the state and progress.of mental ‘ 
improvement, in a nation from which England 
is supposed to have imbibed many of her carly-~ 
customs and ideas. Mr. Herbert-appears to 
extremely well’ qualified for the production 
such a work: and hie accuracy. and neatness in’ 
poetical translation would soften the harshness.of* 
dry detail, by the introduction of some’ of the 
most striking passages of northern verse mrseprinl 

fused into his native language. 

We think“it necessary to 
specimen of the Icelandic taste, and of Mr. Her- — 
bert’s powers of translation: and for this pur- ~ 
pose we select the former part of Vegtam’s Song, 


** Of Yme's flesh was the earth created,. 
** Of his sweat the sea, ‘the hills of his bones, 
** The meadows of his hair, and of his head the 
** heavens, 


or the Descent of Odin, an Ode in Seemund’s* 
Edda,which wilt probably’ be the most interesting 

to our readers, because the remainder of it has.” 
been imitated by. Gray, through the medium 


** And of his eyebrows the blithe Gods made 
“* Midgard for the sons of men, and of his 
* brains 
** Were all the hard-tempered clouds created.” 
‘* When the sons of, Bor. walked on the sea 
strand, they found two trees, and. of these 
“< they formed mankind. The first.gave breath, 
** the second. life, the third hearing and sight; 
“ and the man was called Askr, and the woman 
** Emla, From them sprung mankind, to whom, 
** a habitation was given under Midgird, After 
«* that they made Asgard in the middle of the 
«* world. There dwelt. Odin and the. race of 
those from, whom our, race. is descended,” 


of a translation in Bartholinus, 


The Gods did all to council crowd, 

The Goddesses talk’d fast and loud ; 

And this the theme of their debate, 

If Balder’s dreams were big with fate. 
Heavy the hero's slambers were, 

Joy seem’d in sleep to disappear ; 

To mystic shrines the Giants press, 

And ask if this bodes new distress. 

The shrines have said, that Uller’s friend,* 
The loveliest, te death must tend : 


Frigga and Suafner + grieving hear, 
And Gods debate with anxious fear ; 
Balder. for Odin, 
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They send, and sue all things to seal 

‘The peace with oaths for Baldes’s weal : 

All nature swore to hold from strife: 

Frigga took pledges for his life. 

Yet did the Lord of Slaughter? fear, 

‘The sprites of joy must disappear ; 

He cail’d the Gods, and counsel sought ; 

Bat each propos’d a different thought. 

* Uprose the King of men with speed, 

* And saddled straight his coal black steed,” 
&c. &c. &c. 


See Gray's poem. 

* Frigga, when she took the oaths of all na- 
ture,” says Mr. Herbert in the notes, “ over- 
 fooked the misietoc. Loke, having ob- 
* served this, maliciously persuaded Hoder to 
“ dast a branch of it at Balder, which proved 
* fatal to him. Vali, or Ali, the son of Odin 
“ and Rinda, revenged his death by slaying 
* Hoder, which wonderous feat he performed 
“4 when he was but one night old. It is not 
** certain what Odin means by the question con- 
** cerning the weeping virgins ; but it has been 
* supposed that it alludes to the embassy, after- 
* wards sent by Frigga, to try to redeem Balder 
“* from the infernal regions, and that Odin be- 
** ways his divinity by mentioning what had not 
* yet happened. The object of this embassy 
«¢ was frustrated by the perfidy of Loke, who 
«¢ having assumed (as was supposed) the shape 
** of an old woman, refused to join in the ge- 
** neral petition, by which failure the spell was 
* gendered ineffectual; but the Gods, having 
* with difficulty made Loke their prisoner, 
** bound him with a strong chain which he will 
*© not break till the end of the world, or (as 
“ the Icelanders call it) the twilight of the 
*« Gods. To this the prophetess alludes in the 
last stanza.” 

‘The Edinburgh Review has treated Mr. Her- |} 
bert with a want of wit and acuteness, which is 
not very customary in that publication, and a 
liberality which is at least as unusual. But ithas 
given ample documents with regard to antient 
poetry, and made so many extracts from the 
Northern translations of Mr. Herbert, that when 
we consider the almost universal circulation of 
that Review, we conceive it unnecessary to lay 
before our readers any further selections frou the 
Let us now say something of 

and of the original verses. 

The style of Mr. Herbert has generally more 
of neatness in it than of sweetness; and though 
absurd and useless epithets are seldom introduced 


* Odin. 


to supply the want of an idea or a syllable, yes 
many of his lines require a forced emphasis, be- 
fore it will be possible for one who shall hear 
them recited, to distinguish the character of me- 
tre to which they belong. Mr. Herbert too ap~ 
pears to be deficient in the great art of poetry, 
that indescribable fascination which leads us in- 
sensibly forward, till arriving at the end of the 
volume, we close it with regret. It #s true that 
throughout the present publication, we find but 
little that we can strongly blame, and even little 
that we can denominate weak or common- 
place: but there is a strain of dry truth and 
stiff strength, that seems for ever to shut out the 
approach of romance and fecling. We are not 
among those critics who most admire a Pegasus 
always so tightly reined, that though he does not 
sink into insignificance, he cannot mount into 
grandeur ; for while he loses the power of galloping 
astray, he loses also the ease of elegant action, 
We would always more willingly witness the na- 
tural grace of a French country dance, and sun 
the hazard of too lively a bound or too son tinddan a 
courtesy, than sit in a dancing school, where up- 
right misses are imprisoned in collars, though we 
are certain that they cannot make too quick abend, 
or poke their heads upon their necks. The power 
of imparting interest is that real and sublime gift 
which alone can never be acquired by labour, 
how much soever it may be assisted by art; and 
this secret magic, this girdle of Venus, which can. 
give grace to faults themselves, we fear Mr, Her- 
bert will never obtain. As an instance of his 
harshness, we extract a part of the speech of Lu- 
signan from the Zaire of Voltaire. Englishmen 
are not used to heroic sentiments in this metre; 
but it is undoubtedly that in which harmony. 
may be most easily produced, because it most. , 
resembles the cadence of conversation. 


My God, I have fought sixty years for thy fame, 
Seen thy temple demolish'd, and perishthy names 
Twenty years my sad vows in a dungeon were 
pour'd, 
My tears for my children thy mercy implor’d, 
And when thou restor’st them, to double my woe, 
When | find a lost daughter, I find her thy foe : 
My child! dearest object in death’s latest pains, 
Think at least of the proud blood which flows in 
“thy veins : 
Of Christian kings ‘tis the pure martyr’d blood, 
"Tis the blood of true heroes, who fought for our 
God, 


Turn thine eyes: near this dome, thy fell master’s 


Near this impious dome is the tomb of thy God, 
And the mount, to atone for the sins of mankind, 
Where to traitors unholy his life he resign’d, 
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When arose again living. Thou canst not move 


round 
Without tracing thy God in this thrice hallow'd 

ground 5 
Thou canst not remain without cursing his word, 
~“Renouncing thy Father, denying thy Lord. 

How inferior are the seventh, and three fol- 
lowing lines to those of the original! they lose 
at once the poetry, the climax, and the meaning. 
Ma fille, tendre objet de mes dernieres peines, 
Songe au moins, songe au sang qui coule dans tes 

veines ; 
C'est le sang de vingt rois, tous Chrétiens comme 
mot, 
C’est le sang des héros, défenseurs de la loi, 
C’est le sang des martyrs! 

My daughter, tender object of my latest cares, 
think at least, think of the blood which flows in 
thy veins; it is the blood of twenty kings, all 
Christians like me ; itis the blood of heroes, de- 
fenders of the law ; itis the blood of martyrs! 

How would Voltaire bave grieved, if he had 
known that his beautiful verses would be rendered 
by such a line as, 

Of Chris-ti-an kings 'tis the pure martyr’d blsod ! 

In the concluding lines also of the speech the 
climax is ruined in the same way : 

Tu ne-saurais marcher dans cet auguste lieu, 

Tu n’y peux faire un pas sans y trouver ton Dieu, 

Et tu n’y peux rester sans renier ton pere, 

Ton honneur, qui te parle, et ton Dieu qui 
téclaire. 

Thou cinst not walk on this hallowed ground, 
thou canst not move a foot, without meeting thy 
God! ‘Thou canst not remain without renounc- 
ing thy Father, thy honour which speaks to thee, 
and thy God who enlightens thee ! 

Which of our readers is there who does not 
gemember these beautiful lines in Horace ? 

Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor estiva recreatur aura, 
Quod latus mundi nebule malusque 
Jupiter urguet— 
Pone sub curry nimicm propinqui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata— 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem. 
Mr. Herbert has translated them: 
O place me where no verdure stiles, 
No vernal zephyrs fan the ground, 
No varied scene the eye beguiles, 
Nor murm' ring riv'lets glide around. 
Place me on Thracia’s frozen lands, 
Uncheer'd by genial light of day ; 
Place me on Afric’s burning sands, 
,  Scoreh'd by the sun's inclement ray ! 
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Love in my heart shall pain beguile, 

Sweet Lalage shall be my song ; 

The gentle beauties of her smile, 

The gentle music of her tongue. 
Here are four lines, two of them, by the bye, 
very weak, manufactured from the simple words, 


1 will love Lalage, sweetly smiling, and sweetly 


speaking. This Ode has been perpetually trans- 
lated and imitated, but never, we think, with, 
much success, except in the Beggar’s Opera : 


Were I plac’d on Greenland’s coast, 

And in my arms embrac’d my lass, 
Warm, amidst eternal snows, 

Too soon the half year’s night would pass, 
And I would love thee all the day, &c. 


Mr. Herbert has translated the Sparrow of Ca- 
tullus, another common exercise for young poets, 
but we cannot point out much merit or many 
faults in his version. The Acme and Septimius 
of the same author he has also imitated, but in a 
style very far inferior to the most noted translator 
of that poem, Cowley. Having already given an 
extract from the Latin translations, and feeling it 
necessary to subjoin some lines from other parts 
of Mr. Herbert’s poems, we forbear from insert- 
ing the two versions; but we recommend it to 
the curious reader to take the trouble of comparing 
them, and we have little doubt that he will agree 
with us in our preference of Cowley. 

Our author appears to have taken great pains to 
prove the universality of his acquaintance with the 
languages, We find in these two little volumes 
translations into English from the Icelandic, the 
Latin, the Spanish, the Danish, the Italian, the 
German, and the French ; and translations from 
the English into several of the same languages, 
and two or three even into Greek. The Gréek 
version of a passage in Ossian’s Berrathon is 
among Mr. Herbert's most fortunate efforts; the 
versification is evidently formed upon the style of 
Homer, and must be allowed to be a happy imi-- 
tation of the idiomatic turn and majestically rol- 
ling melody, that so strongly mark the writings of 
the Grecian poet. After the indifferent samples 
of Mr. Hlerbert’s translation which we have 
hitherto been transcribing, we will give a speci- 
men that we haveselected as peculiarly favourable, 
It is a translation from Casimir Sarbievius. 


The snow that crowns each mountain's brow 
And whitens every spray, ‘ 
From each high rock and loaded bough 
Will quickly melt away, 
Soon as the sun’s reviving ray 
Shall warm the northern gale ; 
And zepbyrs mild their wings display, 
To wanton in the vale. 
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When Time upon thine aged brow 
Shall shed the fatal show’r, 

The hoary frost, the chilling snow, 
Will melt from thence no more. 


Quick Summer flies, and Autumn’s suns, 
And Winter's cheerless gloom, 

In changeful turn each season runs, 

_ And Spring breathes new perfume. 

Unchang’d o'er us the tempest low'rs, 
Till Death's last hour arrives ; 

Nor robe, nor garland deck'd with flow’rs 
The bloom of life revives. 


What Youth on us but once bestows 
Age once shall snatch away ; 

But Fame can stop the fatal blows, 
And double life’s short day. 


Long shall he live, whose bitght career 
Deserv'd a patriot’s sigh: 

All else flies with the fleeting year, 
But Fame can never die. 


‘Of the original poems we cannot speak in terms 
of commendation. They have little novelty and 
little sweetness. Indeed one of them, written on 
the peace of Antiens, which is intended to be 
very pathetic, and composed in imitation of the 
«¢ Flowers of the Forest,” in the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, is to us most excecdingly ludi- 
crous. Putting the politics of the thing quite 
out of the question, what shall we think of such 
doggrel as this on Lord Sidmouth ? 


But her pilot all fearful, 
With eyes sad and tearful, 

Has struck on the shallows avoiding the tide, 
And the waters quick rising, 
Her glories despising, 

Will loose all her timbers and break o’er her 
I’ve heard the loud thunder 
Which made Europe wonder, 
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When our navy sode free o'er the boisterous 
I’ve heard the war sounding, 
The wide world confounding, 

But sweeter than treacherous carol of peace. 
Each ancient alliance, 
With feeble compliance, 

Abandon'd a prey to-a renegade's sway 

The pow’r of France growing— 
All thrones to her bowing ; 

The tackle which held us is all cut away.:. 4 

Here we have a very comical picture of pdor 
Lord Sidmouth crying on board his ship of state, 
and the ship itself lying aground. But surely a 
ship aground is rather an unlucky metaphor for a 
country, which, amidst all its defeats at land, fas 
been triumphant over ¢vety opposition on the 
seas. Having paused for a minute or two in order 
to enjoy or admire the harmony and dignity ofthe 
second stanza, we come to.the old topic of abuse 
—Bonaparte; and for him Mr. Herbert has 
found a new term of reproach, calling him & fe- 
negade, Now, a renegade means.a turn-coat, a 
traitor: but how has Bonaparte deserved these 
titles ? “ Let not your anger, my deat, breale 
‘* through the rules of decency.” 

Of the other original poems, the best is that 
which is termed a riddle—only it is not a riddle, 
for every school girl will be sure to gucss it ina 
moment. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a general 
idea of Mr. Herbert’s production in his treble ca- 
pacity of an antiquarian, a translator, and an ori- 
ginal poet. And we may now repeat, generally, 
that as an antiquarian we think he has chosen an. 
injudicious shape for the communication. of his 
researches: that as a translator, he is frequently, 
hard, and uninteresting ; and that as an original , 
poet, he seldom exceeds mediocrity. Yet these 


observations admit of exceptions, and there are ‘ 


many passages of great strength, and ba 4 of 
considerable neatness. 


THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE; OR, THE GROANS OF SAMUEL SENSITIVE AND 
TIMOTHY TESTY: WITH A FEW SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHS FROM MRS. TESTY. 


TWELVE 


WE never remember tO have felt our hearts 
beating in response to Rochefoucault’s celebrated 
bit villainous maxim, “Il y @ quelque chose 
“ dans les malheurs de nos amis qui ne nous d-- 
“* plait pas,” till we took up the Miseries of 
Human Life, which have pleased us much, and 
will probably please ninety-nine in a hundred. 
The dialogucs, which ‘serve as the vehicle to 


DIALOGUES, 


‘ 
these Groans, are cartied on by the pare 
enumerated in the title-page, with the addition 
of Ned Testy, a son of the chief-mousner Ti- 
mothy : and in the last dialogue, the elder bro- 
ther of Samuel Sensitive becomes a disputant on 
the matters of misery. Mr, Samuel Sensitive is 
a very well-bred gentleman, but so unfortunate 


as to be troubled with weakness of nerve: adis 
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He) jestic and terrific title of The Spleen. Nervous- 


Ty sery of a finely strang acquaintance, as. were 
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order that, seems to be the lawful heir and suc- 
cessor of a malady equally: fashionable in the 
days of our grandmothers, and bearing the ma 


ness now comes forward, to claim the same tri- 
| bute of commiseration, and exact the same en- 
| ergies of endurance from all who have the mi- 


formerly expected by the stately spleen: ** when 
** one hath the spleen,” says Lucy Lockit, 
“ every thing is to be excused by a friend.” 
And indeed we think the nervousness of Samuel 
Sensitive, troublesume as it must have been to 
his family, much less tormentifg than the eter- 
nal vehemence of a character like that of Timo- 
thy Testy. Mr. Testy takes upon him to afflict 
us not merely with the sympathy which we must 
entertain for the sufferings, real or imaginary, of 
a sighing fellow-creature, but thinks fit to be in 
@ passion with his companions, and say a great 
number of very rude things. T: ~hief distinc- 
tion which Mr. Beresford, the au.hor of the 
work, points out between Mr. Testy and Mr. 
Sensitive, is in the formation of those organs 
which are calculated for the reception of mise- 
ries. Mr. Testy is said.to be peculiarly open to 
mgterial and tangible woes, and is two or three 
times caught in the fact of ridiculing the finer 
and more delicate distresses, which operate with- 
out corporeal sensation ; while Mr. Sensitive is 
peculiarly open to affections of the mind, and 
fidgets of the imagination. To make use of a 
very homely metaphor, we shall say, that Mr. 
Testy is meant to be always catching the curse 
of Scotland, which is communicated only upon 
contact: 
plague that impregnates the atmosphere he 
breathes. But this discrimination of character 
has not been undeviatingly preserved ; since Mr, 
Sensitive frequently moans for material miseries, 
while Mr. Testy refines his capabilities of agony, 
till he contrives to weep for visionary woes. 

The dialogues or pegs on which the miseries 
are hung, do not appear to be so comic, nor so 
carefully imagined, as the miseries themselves : 
but even the dialogues contain a considerable 
portion of humour. The chief fault of which 
we accuse the book, is its extraordinary length : 
for a work conveying no sort of serious instruc- 
tion, and ranning through an extensive series of 
unconnected occurrences, each intended to ex- 
cite the same turn of idea in the reader, must 
inevitably become tedious and dull. Farther, 
many of the miseries which are here enumerated, 
are not miseries of a fair class; for, in a book 
which is intended to ridicule petty vexations, 
such accidents as losing valuable trunks, waiting 


Mr. Sensitive to inhale every flying’ 


| for emetic operations, or submitting to the crash 
of a dentist, are by no means just examples, 
nor calculated to excite agreeable sensations in 
the mind of a man, who perhaps is smarting atthe 
moment under some such real. misfortune, ‘Be- 
sides these errors, a great number of the jokes, 
particularly the quotations, are lame in them- 
selves, and lamely introduced, 

The Miseries of which the work professes to 
treat are;—The Miseries of the Country—-Of 
Games, Sports, &c.—Of London—Of Public 
Places—Of Travelling —Of Social Life--Of Read- 
ing and Writing —Of the Table, &c.—Domestic 
—Personal—Miscellaneous. 

We will now give some of those which we 
think the most observable from their drollery, 
their general applicability, their unsuitable in- 
troduction, or their deficiency in that qualité pi- 
quante which constitutes all the flavour of a good 
misery. 

FROM THR MISERIES OF THE COUNTRY. 

Groan 22, (S.) p. 32. 

In attempting to spring carelessly with the 
help of one hand, over a five-barred gate, by 
way of shewing your activity to a party of ladies 
behind you (whom you affect not to have ob- 
served) blundering on your nose on the other 
side. 

Test. Ha! ha! ha! 

viribus ille 

Confisus, periit, admirandisque lacertis. 

JUV. 
MISERIES OF GAMES AND SPORTS. 
9, (by Tom Testy, a son of Timothy) p. 47. 

At cricket—Playing on very sloppy ground, so 
that your hard bal! presently becomes muddy, 
sappy, and rotten—a jarring bat—a right-hand _ 
bat for a left-handed player—a hat, vice stumps, - 

19, (T.) p. 50. 

At a dance—The plagues of that complicated 

evolution called ** right hand and left.”* 
MISERIES OF LONDON. 
17, (S.) p. 70. 

In attempting to pay money in the street— 
emptying your purse into the kennel—the wind 
taking care of all the paper-money.— 

Ned Tes. ** The trembling notes ascend the 

Perhaps the pun of the quotation may be 
thought whimsical enough ; but where is the 
joke of losing one’s money? 

25, (S.) p. 72. 

Accosting a_person in the street with the ut- 
most familiarity, shaking him long and cordially 
by the hand, &c. and at length discovering by 
his cold, (or, if he is a fool, angry) stare, that 
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85, (S.) p. 76. 
A footman at the next door Jearning to play 
upon the fife or fiddle. 


86, (T.) p. 76. 

As you are quietly walking along in the vici- 
nity of Smithfield, on market day, finding your- 
self suddenly obliged, though your dancing days 
have been long over, to lead outsides, cross over, 
foot it, and a variety of other steps and figures, 
with mad bulls for your partners! 

‘This is a very serious misery in our opinion! 

MISERIES OF PUBLIC PLACES. 
Groan 1, (S.) p. 84. 

On going to the play, to see a favourite per- 
former—to be told, at the drawing up of the 
curtain, (as you had augured from the rueful 
bow of the speaker, that he or she is suddenly 
taken ill or dead, and that Mr.—— or Miss 
—— (the hack of the house) has kindly under- 
taken to try to read the part at five minutes 
Notice. 

We heartily condole in this groan! 

13, (S.) p. 88. 

Those parts of the entertainments at Astley’s, 
or the Circus, which do not consist of pranks, 
or horsemanship. 

MISERIES OF TRAVELLING, 

The following misery we consider as the chef 
d’euvre of the author—since it is both happily, 
or sather wretchedly, imagined in point of sub- 
ject, and accurately represented in point of exe- 
Cution. 

Groan 1, (S.) p. 99. 

In the room of an inn, to which you are con- 
fined by the rain, or by sudden indisposition, the 
whoie day, finding yourself reduced to the follow- 
ing delassemens de ceur :—and first for the morn- 
rs i—examining the scrawled window-panes. in 

opes of curious verses, &c. and finding nothing 
more piquant than “ J love pretty Sally Appleby 
** of Chipping-Norton.”—** Sweet Dolly Mea- 
** dows !"—“ A.B. G.M. T. S. &c. &c. dined 
** here July the 4th, 1739."— I am very tn- 
“ dappy. Sam. Jennings.”—** Life at best is 
but a jest.”"—‘* Wm. Wilkins is a fool”— 
‘with “ So are you,” written under it—Dam 
Pit, & &c. together with sundry half-finished 
initials scratched about. 

Then for your evening recreations :—A fter 
having, for the twentieth time, held a cardle to 
the wretched prints or ornaments with which the 
room 1s hung—such as female personifications of 
the Four Seasons, or the Cardinal Virtues, daub- 
ed over, any how, with purple, red, and rasp- 


prints called ** Going out in the Morning,”~— 
‘* Starting a "ents Coming in at the 
“© Death,” &c—or a Jemmy Jessamy Lover in 
a wood, in new boots, but without spurs, whip, 
horse, or hat, with his hair full dressed, on one 
knee, in the dirt, before a coy maypole miss in 
an old fashioned riding dress ; both figures partly 
coloured, and partly plain—or a goggling wax 
Queen bolt upright in a deep glass case, among 
the minikin pillars of a tawdry temple, wreathed 
with red foil, tinsel, and bright green varnished 
leaves—or the map of England, with only about 
four counties, and no towns in it, worked in a 
sampler by the landlady’s youngest daughter, 
‘* aged 10 years,”—or a little fat plaster.man on 
the chimney-piece, with his gilt-cocked hat at 
the back of his head, and a pipe in his mouth; © 
being the centre figure to a china Shakspeare 
and Milton, in harlequin jackets, at the two exe 
tremities—after getting all this by heart, I say, 
asking, in despair, for some books; which, when 
brought, turn out to be Bracken’s Farriery—three 


| or four wrecks of different spelling-books——-Gaug- 


ing made easy—a few odd vols. of the Racing 
Calendar—an abridged abridgment of the History 
of England, in question and answer, with half 
the leaves torn out, and the other half illegible 
with greasy thumbing—an old list of Terms, 
Transfer-days, &c. with Tax Tables, &c.—in 
each of which you try a few pages, nod over 
them till nine o'clock, and then stumble to bed 
in a cloud of disgust. 
7, (T.) p. 169. 

The flap of a limber saddle rolling up, and 
galling and pinching your calf just above the 
half-boot, through a long day’s ride. 


14, (T.) p. 104. 

Sleeping, or rather trying in vain to sleep, at 
at inn, on the assembly night; your chamber 
being immediately contiguous to the ball-room, 
and your ears assailed, till the time of rising, by 
the constant din of feet and fiddles—not to men- 
tion perpetual irruptions of whole herds of bucks, 
blundering into your room, full of jest, and 
roaring for refreshments, &c.—neither lock nog 
bolt to the door. 

5, (S.) p. 121. 

On entering a stage-coach for a long journey, 
finding, (amongst other pleasant inmates) at 
least one muddling mother, with a sick—but 
not silént—infant ;—windows all as close as wax, 
for the poor child’s sake ! 

10, (T.) p. 124. 

In a coach which is made to cary but four, 
and is full—being assailed by the most vehement 
imaportunitics to take in what they call « lady g 
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feaving you a choice of 
er refusing. 
MISERIES OF SOCIAL Life. 
12, (S-) 126. 


“ Losing your way,” as you term it, in telling 
@ story, through which you proceed very pros- 
perously, till you arrive at the point—which you 
find yourself under the dire necessity of leaving 
out. 

This groan reminds us of the old story ls 
strolling manager's play-bill—* This evening | 
** will be performed the tragedy of Hamlet—the 
part of Hamlet; by parti¢ular desire, to be 
** omitted.” 

14, (T.) p. 197, | 

After relating, at much length, a scarce and 
curious anecdote, with considerable marks of 
self-coriplacency at having it to tell, being 
quietly reminded by the person you have been so 
kindly instructing, that’ you had it—/rom him- 


self! 
18, (S.) pi 189: 

Accompanying-a forid-father in his attendance 
at his littke daughter's dancing-day, at a petty 
preparatory boarding+sehool,” 

26, (S.) pi 141. 

Immediately after expressing to a person your 
sorrow at having been from home when he lately 
called- upon you—incautiously letting: out some | 
circumstange’ which completely disproves your 
alibi. 


ent safely treasured of a 
** chamber.” ‘This oversight is scatcely more 
pardonable than the address to the miserable, 
which stands preface-like in front of thewhole 
book; and'which, although Mr. Testy is in the | 
last dialogue carried away for dead, and although 
Mr. Sensitive in the last dialogue reforms his 
nerves, is nevertheless signed with the heartiest 
condolence by both these “ Partners in the firm 
** of misery.” 
40, p. 148. 

The dead silence which never fails to’ take 
place in company while you are availing” your 
self of the general noise of voites, to enter upon 
confidential subjects with your next neighbour. 

47, (S.) p. 150. 

After having said what you conteive to be a 
good thing, but which you fear that none of the 
company heard, finding yourself reduced’ to the 
horrible alternative of losing the credit of your 
wit, or of repeating your bon-mot at the risk of 
its having been before heard, and disapproved ; 
and in this case, with the certainty of being 
thought both a fool'and a coxcomb. 

48; (S.) p. 150. 

While ina nervous and irritable’ mood—sitring 
with one who has an unceasing trick of swingi 
himself in bis chair like a penduluth—work 
his foot up and down ‘like’a knife-grinder—beat- 
ing with his nails or knuckles like a druinmer, 


Tes. Too bad indeed!—a man is never at a 
worse nonplus than when, like poor Darius 
** Exposed he lies.” 
Sen. Yes, and you may proceed— 
** Without'a friend to closé his eyes !” 
A’s he looks the man who has detected him, in’ 
the face. 

Here we have the old‘pun upon lirs ; and what’ 
perhaps ‘Mr. Beresford considers as a pun on the 
word exposet!’: but it is in fact not a pun, butonly 
a metaphorical use of the word; and the conti- 
nuation of the quotation would be unintelligible, 
but for’ Mf. Sensitive’s exposition. 
MF. Sensitive, besidles'att unfortunate dislike of 
one set of sensations, has an equally vehenient 
hatred!’ for setisations direétly contrary: for in- 
stance, in'p: 145, he gives ‘so broad a hint about 
the ailmission ‘of fresh ‘air, that Mr. Testy, with 
a politencss exttemidly fortign: to his’ 
habit, throws up-the window in 
but in thé 10th page; we'recoliiéct this ‘santé Sen-: 
sitive declaritig that'ever sickndss has this advan- 
tagé; that’ it ** wards off'the’ various “injuties’ of 


&c. &c. you being not sufficiently intimate with 
your tormentor to break in upon his’ occupa 
tions, 
MISERIES OF READING AND WRITING. 
% 172. 

Receiving, “from the author,” a book equally 
heavy in the literat and the’figurative sense ; ac- 
companied with intreaties that you would can- 
didly set down in writing your detailed opinion of 
it-in all its parts. 

26, (T.) 

Writing on the creases of paper that has bees 
sharply doubled, 

Ned Tes. Double, double, . 

Toil and trouble! DayYD. 

Mrs. Tes. Nay, Mt. Testy, with such an up™ 
and down hand as yours is, you ought, I think, 
to be glad of an op} of Writing here and 

MISERIES OF THE TABLE, &c. 
5, -(S.) 190, 

Sitting dewn, with appetite, toa beef- 

steak, (and nothing,clse;) which proves: to be 


agree- 


the ‘ait; by feqjuiritig the party | charked by; over-dressing, 


Tes Confound them ever at 
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tend to Macheth's receipt for dressing a beet-steak, 
though by much the best that ever was given. 

Sen. How? 

Tes. Why, 

‘tis done, ‘twere well 

If 'twere done quickly. 

Mn Sensitive experiences more misery than 
we should have expected a man so nervous and 
timid to risk, in his intercourse with the fair sex : 
Exempli gratid 
24, (S.) p. 195. ‘ 

Slipping your knife suddenly and violently 
from off a bone—its edge first shrieking across 
the plate (so as to make you hated by yourself 
and the whole company) and then driving the 
plate before it, and lodging all its contents—meat, 
gravy, melted butter, vegetables, &c. &c. partly 
on your own breeches, partly on the cloth, partly 
on the floor, but principally in the lap of a 
charming girl who sits by you, and to whom you 
had been diligently trying to recommend your- 
self, 

And under other heads we find : 

75, (S.) p. 287. 

Tying your neckcloth vilely, when you wish 
to be particularly seducing (always the case!) 
and only making the matter worse the longer you 
fumble at it. 


79, (S.) p. 238. 
Patching powder on your hair with a bald, wet, 
elotted puff—and this when you are dressing to 


go to Her. 


$8, (S.) p. 207. 

Walking fast and far ir a hot sun, to overtake 
a woman, from whose shape and air, as viewed 
en derriere, you have decided that her face is an- 
gelic ; till on eagerly turning round, as you pass 
her, you are petrified by a Gorgon ! 

&c. &e. 

Another prominent misery of the table is, 

Letting fall (of course on the buttered side) 
the piece of roll, or muffin, on which you had 
set your heart. 

But this is spoilt by the unmeaning remark and 
quotation which follows : 

Ned Tes. Cruel dirt! 

—heret lateri—lethalis ! 
MISERIES DOMESTIC, 
82, (T.) p. 239. 

In dressing to dine out—your Jast shoe-string 
breaking—one kneebuckle lost—the wrong coat 
brushed—hole found in your stocking after you 
are dressed, &c. &c.—all this, and much more, 
invariably coming upon you like hail, at the 
@oment when you are most belated, | 


What sort of English is elated ? 


83, (T.) p. 239. 

After having broken the ice in your bason te 
wash your hands—dangling them before you like 
a dancing bear, while you ferret about in vain 
for a towel, 

89; (S.) p- 242. 

Loudly bursting three or four buttons of your 
tight waistcoat, the fastenings of your braces, 
and the strings of your pantaloons behind, in 
fetching a deep sigh!—dead silence in the com- 
pany, at the moment of the melancholy ex- 
plosion. 


FROM MISERIES PERSONAL< 
61, (T.) p. 271. 

The buzz of a struggling insect who has limed 
himself in your ear. 

Sen. A disagreeable intrusion, without dispute 
—but I should think that the insect you for- 
merly mentioned, which domiciliated itself im 
your eye, must have enraged you still more. 

Ned Tes. Yes: 

** Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

** Quam que sunt oculis subjecta.” 


FROM MISERIES MISCELLANEOUS, 
48, (S.) p. 298. 

Suddenly missing your snufi-box after dinner, 
in a country place where you are leagues off from 
the pussibility of a pinch :—then, in your long- 
ing agony, snuffing up, with your mind’s nose, 
the well-stored canisters of a London shop, 

Tes. ** So scented the grim feature, and up- 

** turn’d 

*€ His nostril wide into the murky air, 

** Sagacious of his quarry from so far.” 

MILT. 

We cannot see the misery or the wit of any 
part of this last groan. In our extracts we have 
endeavoured to select the most diverting parts of 
the work before us, giving a few passages from 
cach division: but we cannot think it necessary 
to trouble our readers with the concluding disser- 
tation of Mr. Sensitive, sen. who succeeds in 
converting his brother Samuel from the sect of 
Heraclitus, by a sermon enlivened with quota- 
tions from Juvenal and Horace, and backed by 
the Bible. 

If our ders can lab through eleven or 
twelve hundred groans’such as those we have de- 
scribed and quoted, they will have greater pa- 
tience than generally falls to the lot of man—for 
though we have been highly diverted with some 
of the miseries, and some of the quotations, we 
cangot help thinking that it would have been 
well for Mr. Beresford, if, whep he was quoting, 
he had remembered the old hemistich ; 


Something too much of thig, 
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POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


NELSON’S BANNER.* 


Unruru’p no more in-Valour’s eye, 
Proud pledge no more of Victory, 

Thy conq'ring colours wave ! 
Ah, no! whilst weeping warriors mourn, 
Entwin'd around thy hero's urn, 

*Tis thine to deck his grave. 


Tho’ dark and cold his narrow bed, 
Yet Glory comes with chasten'd tread, 
And stays her proud step there : 
And Fame, whilst there her Neison sleeps, 
Her sacred, sainted vigi ls keeps, 
And guards his hallow’d bier. 


Mourn not the Brave—the Brave can never 
die! 
They but pass on to Immortality ! 


On his cold tomb by Honour laid, 

Ah! soon thy glowing tints shall fade, 
Tho’ stamp’d with Victory ; 

Whilst he triumphant shall arise, 

To Britain bend from cloudless skies, 
His proud protecting eye. 

Still hov’ring in the battle’s storm 

With guardian care, his sainted form 
(Whilst future Nelsons bleed) 

Shall turn from Glory’s radiant sphere, 

To hail succeeding heroes there, 
And prompt the kindred deed. 


Mourn not the Brave—the Brave can never 
die! 
They but pass on to Immortality ! 
M,C. 


TO A FAVOURITE LINNET. 


Awake, my bird! and hail the day, 

And cheer me with thy sprightly lay, 

While now upon the leafless spray 
The hoar frost sits in morning ; 


© The custom of burying the banner of our 
beroes with thet is not the least impressive part 
ef their funeral ceremony. 


While nota lark expands her wing, . 
_ To make the cloudy concave ring, 
Nor throstles chaunt, nor blackbirds sings 
But winds give wintry warning. 


I've often thought, my bird, ’twere hard 
That thou shou’dst in a cage be barr’d, 
When others Nature’s pleasures shar’ 

. Upon a fine Spring morning ; 
But thou’rt so cheerful, so content, 
So full of tricks and merriment, 
To go, I’m sure, thoud’st scarce consent, 

E’en if I gave thee warning. 


Such irksome thoughts I'll then give o'er, 
Since thou of freedous think’st no more, 
But keep, and cherish thee with store 

Of kindness every morning: 
And when (O distant be the day *) 
Stern Death shall stop thy tuneful lay, 
A tribute to thy worth I'll pay, 


With verse thy tomb adoring. 
Dromore. Hartz. 


THE BATCHELOR’S APOLOGY. 


As crippled Will Ramble, confin’d to histoom, 

With one leg on a stool sat lamenting his doom ; 

His married acquaintance begin their sly prattle, 

While Will rubs his leg and prepares for a battle. 

** You see, Mr. Ramble, our words are come 
true, 

“ That one day a Batchelor’s life you would rue, 

‘* To be laid up a cripple at your time of life! 

** Aye! ’tis now that you feel the sad want ofa 
wife ; 

** Whose tender attention might soften your pain, 

*« And bring back the use of your limbs once 

again” 


For that,” Will replies, I can give you arpae 
« Which you all must allow is not quite out of 
* season. 

“6 

“€ To silently thank you, by wagging his tail : 

** But tie that same bone to his tail by a string }~ 

And you soon may observe it quite alters the 
thi 

Away would run to the 
* devil, 


To fly from this constantly following evil.” 
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HENRY AND ANNA ; 
A BALLAD. 
Ow a rock, sad, pensive sitting, 
Anna gaz’d upon the wave, 


Saw the white foam round her fretting, 
Where she sought the Syren’s cave-— 


** Say, sweet Nymph, with sea-green tresses, 


« Beauteous maid with azure eyes, 
Easemy tortur'd heart's distresses— 


“* Say where now my Henry flies ?” 


Soft; with artful strain insidious, 
From the cave a voice replies ¢ 
“* Maid, your Henry was perfidious ; 
“ And now in the green deep lies.” 
Annnb, wild, the story hearing, 
** Ah! he’s false,” she weeping cried, 
. Life-te me isnot worth bearing ;” 
And she dash'd into the tide. 


‘Loud a voice with horror screaming, 
Cried, “* Forbear thy rash design ! 
« False is yon artful Syten’s seeming, 
«* Henry comes, fér ever thine.” 
Quick he plung’d into the billow, 
Soon he caught the sinking maid, 
Made his arm her circling pillow, 
And’ was by her smiles o’erpaid. 
Epawap C. 


BY A SOLDIER OF THE REG. ON EMBARK- 


ING FOR SOUTH AMERICA, 


Fonrcer me not, tho’ savage war 
Has torn me from thy bosom ; 

‘Tho’ call’d from thee to climes afar, 
Beyond the Western Ocean : 

My soul shall! smile at human fears, 
Or ills that may beset me; 

While the fond hope my bosom cheers 
That you will ne’er forget me. 


Forget me not when festive joys. 
Dispel each trace of sorrow— 

When sparkling mirth your hours employs, 
One pensive moment borrow, 

‘To trace the happy hours we've pass'‘d, 
The scenes where oft you met me, 

Where to my ardent bosom press’d, 
You swore you'd ne’er forget me. 

While ranging at the breakeof day, 
The forest or savannah, 

T’ll hail that sun whose setting ray 
Sal lingers with my Aana : 


At eve amid the jovial throng, 


I'll let no trouble fret me ; 


But join the dance or merry song, 


In hopes you'll ne’er forget me. 


Should I receive a fatal wound, 


While death, like hail, flies near me 3 


E’en then, when bleeding on the ground, 


With no soft hand to. chear me: 


While from me flow’ry prospects fly, 


And death’s dark views await me, 


The words which on my lips shall die, 


Will be—O don’t forget me! 


TO MISS R——D. 


Tut beauties of the May-blown flow’r, 

New blossom’d in a sunshine hour, 
Where sips th’ enamour’d bee, 

In accents soft, the zephyr tells ; 

Yet not a flower in which it dwell 
Will ever bloom like thee. 


Could I assume his airy flight, 
And, shaded by the sable night, 
Play near thy sparkling eye ; 
Ne’er from its lustre would I part, 
But languish on thy panting heart, 
And call it bliss to die, 
3.8. 


THE COTTAR’S LAMENT. 


Axp maun we leave our lang kent hame, 
To wander far awa’. 

And maun we leave that glen sae lown 
Below the birken shaw! 


And maun our wee things nae mair wade 
And paidle in the burn, 

And maun we a’, baith auld and young, 
Learn—Man was made to mourn ! 


In some unwholesome darksome town 
We'll ablins get a hield; 

And whan we're sick, the house of dule 
Our hapless heads will shield. 

Nae kindly neebour there will sit, 
And watch the troubled hour,! 

But strangers’ hands will turn the bed, 
Wi’ looks baith cauld and dour. 


The bloom upon those rosy cheeks, 
That glint wi’ thoughtless glee, 
Will fade right fast, and in its place 
A sallow tinge we'll see. 
This ae cot house wad spare; 
Thae wee things hands-e’er wa’ and 
Wad train the roses fair ; 
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A sweet brier hedge we'd plant a’round, What they in goud and siller tint 
, To scent the gloumin hour, They wad in blessings gain. 
And change a cottar’s hamely hut Aye, namelees ways, by us unseen, 
into a bonny bower. God scaith or bless extends, 
O gif the folk wha hae the power And aften as the deed deserves, 
Wad say the word remain, 1 Heaven's dew or blight descends. 


FINE ARTS. 


‘THAT the Fine Arts in Britain are in a low 
state at present, is a frequent subject of jamenta- 
tion. The chief cause of this we have already 
endéavoured to shew, is in the want of a stimu- 
lating principle, as powerful as that which car- 
ried the Sculpture of the antient Greeks to per- 
fection, or as that which, in the sixteenth cen- Stationary. 
tury, gave unrivalled excellence to the various It is certainly painful to attempt checking an 
schools of Painting in Italy. We should not, || amiable propensity in owr countrymen; but as 
therefore, repeat this painful opinion, but for the || its tendency is certainly injurious to the present 
purpose of correcting an obvious mistake of some || state of Arts, and as the importance of those 
who have publicly expressed themselves on the |j Arts to our national honour is become obvious, 
subject. It has been asserted, in more than one jj We Conceive ourselves acting for the general good, 
instance, that the present state of imitative art || by giving to that liberality a different direction. 
in this country is owing to the want of encou- |} We therefore earnestly entreat our countrymen, 
ragement on the part of the public. We venture || as they value their own happiness, as they hope 
to assert, on the contrary, that tle liberality of jj for the continued prosperity and independence of 
the British nation, in matters of taste, is as dis- Britain, to refrain, in every practicable instance, 
tinguished as its ardour in the cause of humanity ; |] from giving commissions for works of art. Let 
and from documents in our possession it would }| every professor then, as he certainly will, bring 
be easy to prove, that in the capital of England I his works to public competition and sale; and 
alone there is more money annually disbursed in || let every lover of his country, let every friend to, 
rewarding the labours of resident Painters than is |/art, feel it an indispensable dusy to expend what- 
expended for a similar purpose by all the other |lever he ean spare, in countenancing and reward- 
states of Europe put together. Indeed we are||ing even the most humble demonstratjons of as- 
fully persuaded, that were the nation less prompt, || siduity and reflection. The result of such a plan 
or less profuse, in giving support to the first de-|} would undoubtedly be, that the professors of arts 
monstrations of talent in artists, it would be!) would feel the delightful consciousness of de~ 
one strongly conducive cause towards removing |/serving the remunerations they receive, their 
the opprobrium that shadews our School of Art. || patrons would be gratified with the possession of 
The course of the last twenty years rp much better performanees, and the national fane 


| which should be reserved to recommpence the 
} bours of a life invariably devoted to improve- 
ment; and he soon considers only how he can 
perform his works in the shortest time: if they 
prove as good as his first specimens, he thinks 
himself acquitted to his employers ; and thas his 
talents become stati 


those who have opportunity to review it, that in|} be, at last, completely established. The tnaly 
almost every instance of an artist displaying even || enlightened and patriotic framers of the British 
the promise of future excellence, he has been || Institution have recognized, and, as far as possi- 
immediately takesf under the protection of the pub- | ble, adopted this principle: for one of their fun- 
lic, his doors have been constantly thronged with |] damental laws enacts, that no picture or work af 
friends and admirers, and bis bands overwhelmed || art shall be admitted to their annual exhibicion, 
with commissions. The result of this too liberal |] unless for sale. 

disposition has been, inallthe instances now before |} Considering, therefore, that public exhibitions 
us, to frustrate its own object. The asdeat youth, |j are the means by which artis to be promoted 
who set out panting for fame, and with an elas- || amongst us, we shall endeavour, with a view of 
ticity of mind equal to any kind of study, finds j}aiding that great object, to discuss the principles 
himself at once in possession of that afflucace jj on which such cstablishmeats should be prepared 
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and conducted. We are the more inclined to do 
this, as the second opening of the British Gallery 
is about to take place. 

The object of all exhibitions of works of art 
is to make known the particular species of merit, 
or talent which characterises each performance ; 
and three points of deliberation are seriously to 


. be weighed as conducing to this object: ist, The 


colour of the apartment; 2d, the nature of the 
fight ; and 3d, the elevation of the performances. 
As colours are almost entirely a matter of con- 
trast, it is obvious that if pictures be hung ona 
ground of any colour whatever, that ground will 
enhance, in such pictures, the colours that differ 
from it, and will reduce the effect of those that 
are of itsown kind. The painting-room of Ru- 
bens is known to have been hung with crimson, 
and, though somewhat subdued by a dark pat- 
tern of flocks, it certainly may be considered as 
one cause of the excessive redness to be found in 
all his pictures. The picture-gallery at Powis 
Castle was, lately, a bright green, coloured, no 
doubt, by the upholsterer, as a matter of furni- 
ture. The gallery at Cleveland-house, where so 
many fine pictures are displayed, isa fleshy kind 
of brown, judiciously chosen for a collection of 
the old masters, to correct the brownness which 


all pictures in oil acquire by time. The colour 
of the British Gallery, when last open to the 
public, wasa bright scarlet! A circumstance so 
extraordinary, that we can no way account for 
it, but by supposing it meant as a precaution 
against the too vivid colouring which a desire of 
attracting notice has introduced into our School 
of Painting. The inference from these remarks 
is obvious, as to the ground on which pictures 
should ‘ke placed. 

The light of an exhibition-room for pictures 
should be just so large, and so far distant, that 
the performances which must necessarily be 
placed at the greatest distance from the spectator, 
shall receive an accession of light in the same 
proportion, to give them perfect distinctness. On 
this point the British Gallery. has very superior 
advantages. 

The consideration of this principle will deter- 
mine the third point we have proposed to exa- 
jmine. Hf any picture be placed se high in the 
‘room, that the increase of light which we have 
‘recommended, on the increase of distance, will 
‘not make it perfectly discernible, the artist is 
‘rather injured than benefited by the admission 


ior his works. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE THEATRE. 


BRURY-LANE. 

THE play-houses have not, during the course 
ef the last month o“ered much of novelty for the 
gratification of the public appetite. Drury-lane, 
though it has for many years been the favourite 
theatre, is peculiarly backward in new produc- 
tions ; and half the season elapsed without the 
appearance of any successful piece except the 
melo-drame of Tekeli. We shal be told that the 
Board of Managementare not to blame if plays are 
damned ; but even putting out of the question 
their competency to decide on the merits of the 
pieces they accept, we answer that the public 
expect a sufficient provision to be shipped, so that 
if the foul weather damages one chest, another 
shall be ready for consumption. But we are 
now sailing onward, month after month, with 
the stale water of modern operas, and the dry bis- 
cuit of old comedies; and if a bit of fresh fish 
can now and then be procured in the shape of a 
new actor, we hasten to the meal with an incre- 


dible voracity, and pursue the banquet till its in- 
sipid flavour blunts instead of satisfying or cloying 
our appetite. Such has been the case with Mr, 
Cromwell, a gentleman who made his first ap- 
pearance on any stage, as the “‘ fine, gay, bold- 
** faced” Pierre. Fine enough he certainly was; 
but as to his gaiety, or the boldness of his face, 
we Cannotsay we discerned much of either—unless 
indeed Mr. Cromwell mean to value himself on 
his boldness in undertaking a character for which 
his genius was totally unqualified. 

Venice Preserved is one of the plays which hold 
|the very first rank in the tragic range of the Eng- 
lish drama: and many of the most accomplished 
critics of our day, Considering it in all its bearings, 
do not hesitate to place it on a level with the finest 
works of Shakspeare. If this judgment be accu- 
rately and justly formed, and weown that it is diffi- 


cult to impeach it, from what intrinsic merit has it 
attained its high reputation ? 4s it from that qua- 


lification which is usually considered as the 
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highest merit of a tragedy, namely, a well ima- 
gined continuity of interest created and sustained 
for ont or more person or persons, whose unjust 
sufferings, er whose ample virtues are to excite 
am honourable sympathy in the breast of the 
Spectators ? Surely not so: for though we have 
been used to see the character of Belvidera ren- 
‘dered infinitely sweet and pathetic by the genius 
and tones of Mrs. Siddons, yet this very Belvidera, 
Wiio is meant to be the most interesting personage 
of the piece, has foibles and faults which render 
her, strictly speaking, unamiable, and, of course, 
Tittle interesting. What husband that puts him- 
self in the situation of Jaffer could feel for a 
Woman, who, after having extorted from him, 
by boasts of her Roman faith and virtue, 
a secrét that he had vowed to eonceal, was 
the first to urge his infraction of his oaths, 
amd to betray his confederates to the Se- 
nate? Is Jaffier himself, though the hero of the 
play, a personage more likely to acquire our 
éstcem, and, through the medium of esteem, 
our pity ?—Jaffir—who having been spurned 
by his father-indaw, takes money from his 
friend in anticipation of concerted slaughter ?— 
Who afterwards delivers his beloved wife into the 
hands of an unknown profligate—who discover- 
ing that profligate’s treachery, bellows, but does 
not punish—who, having in his own keeping the 
very life of his dearest friend, surrenders that 
friend to the Senate on a doubtful promise of 
general pardon—who then submits to the bodily 
chastisément whith that friend most justly in- 
ficts upon him—who, in revenge for his own pro» 
sillanimity, seizes a dagger to murder his beloved 


friend, becomes too weak to bear the pressure of 
calamity, abandons his wife and child, and assas- 
sinates himself! Such being the characters of 
Jaffer and Belvidera, by what art did the author 
hope to rivet the attention of his audience? By 
painting with a bold and masterly penc:] the no. 
ble and ingenuous qualities of Pierre; that gal- 
lant, generous warrior, who, whether justly or 
not, yet at any rate patriotically, sacrificed every 
thing to the great design of destroying tyranny — 
who being basely betrayed to the senate, yet 
scor:-d to make submissions for his life—who, 
when the indignation of the moment had sub- 
sided, forgave his unworthy friend—who at last, 
indeed, escaped an ignominious death only bya 
virtual suicide; but whe, if he had lived and 
succeeded, would have been classed by an ad- 
miring posterity with Aristogiton,Brutus,and Tell. 
The character of Vrerre, with all these advan- 
tages, is highly favourable for a first appearance 
one of those pasts, which, in the thea- 
Np. 111. Vol. I. 


trical idiom, are said to * make themselves.”— 
But even though a part may make itself, it may 
be marred by the actor—and such was the fate of 
Piérre in the hands of Mr. Cromwell. He ap- 
peared to have been long in the habit of acting, 
if we judge from his unembarrassed deportment, 
which seemed to bespeak a man perfectly at 
home in stage business, But he has neither ex- 
pression of face, nor warmth of conception: and 
if we appear to write this article with too much. 
severity, it is because we have not yet recovered 
from the most disagreeable of all ill-humours, 
the fll-héimour of disappointment, wnich we ex» 
perienced in a very forcible degree, on seeing 
scene after scene flattened and neutralized, and 
at missing that electrical sensation, which, in 
the hands of other actors, the part of Pierre 
scarcely ever fails to produce. 

Of Mr. Henry Siddons in Jaffer, we are 
happy to speak in terms of high approbation. 
Mr. Siddons is one of those actors who, though 
they seldom exert themselves in humble charae- 
ters, yet on every great opportunity, most feel+ 
ingly convince their audience, that they possess 
the genuine spirit, which is the vital principle, of 
acting. He played Jagier with a great deal of 
manly pathos, and was much and deservedly ap- 


‘plauded. 


Mrs. Powell in Belvidera, dunppoined es. She 
was tov loud and energetic in her tones and ges- 
tures, We are at a loss to account for this cir- 
cumstance in an actress, who, though she fres 
quently fails to discriminate nicely between par- 
ticular passages, yet usually seizes on the general 


feeling of a whole character. 
Belvidera—and who, finally, after thedeath of his jj, 


The comedy of Love for Love, which is 
thought to be the masterpiece of Congreve, was 
performed on the 6th of last month to a 
very thin audience. We have long been ac- 
customed to hear heayy complaints of a 
national decay im taste; and those complaints 
are backed by a fépetition of the instences im 
which the classical old plays are neglected by the 
town. But the fact is, pot that the town have less 
taste now than ever, fog it is our Sincere opinion, 

and as that opinion includes no one in partieu- 
lar, we venture to.express i#,) that the town have 
not, and never had, any taste which could be spoilt. 

Let us say a few words about this taste, or 
competency of the town todecide upon theatrical 
merit. An author, or an actor, may succeed, 
or he may not—hbe must not attempt to caiculate 
with certainty on success because he is conscious 
of merit, any more thin gatheste: can besure 


.to win, because he possesses superior skill. No, 


an author or an attor cahnot calculate even so 


well as a gamester—because, in gambling, mad 
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has a good chance, in what is termed the long 
run, of gaining something by a knowledge of 
his game—But an author or an actor has no 
long run to depend upoa—he must hit the first 
fight or miss forever. A man who has been ac- 
customed to consider the workings of the human 
mind, and from long observation of character has 
enabled himself to make an average estimate of 
human feelings, may judge within a little of the 
probable event of any matter which shall be deter- 
mined only by a majority of votes. But who is 
there that can insure himself against individual 
folly, ill-nature, or caprice, and say that among 
three thousand spectators there shall not be one 
who will decide unfairly? If twenty persons, 
(and we are sorry to say we have known instances 
to prove our assertion) if twenty persons enter a 
theatre, with a determination to damn an author 
or an actor, those twenty may make so great a 
disturbance as to prevent the progress of the 
play : nay, the opposition that is made by the 
candid part of the audience, serves only to in- 
crease the tumult, and the angry roars and hisses 
of the cynical few,when reverberated by sounding- 
boards, and assisted by the noise of oaken sticks, 
will sound like the sentiment of a majority of an 
autlience : and this tempestuous decision is called 
the taste of the town. 
But suppose the novice is well received? He 
comes off with flying colours, and praises the 
taste of the town. Is his success the conse- 
quence of his merit? To be sure he thinks so. 
But there are many other reasons of success, not 
indeed so flattering to the vanity of the triumphant 
favourite ; but much more true, and even undeni- 
able. If the candidate be an actor, he may be well 
received because he is not good enongh to make 
any impression, or because the audience are 
sleepy, or because he has a strong party of friends. 
If an actress, a pleasing person, or even a pretty 
face, will conciliate many harsh critics. Perhaps 
the most probable way to success, where all ways 
are doubtful, is what the avidience call spirit. 
We scarcely ever saw a vehetent speaker fail of 
success ; so generally applicable is the old story 
of the countrywoman going to see Garrick do 
Hamlet: “ As to Garrick,” said she, * I see 
** nothing in him: give me the man who acts 
** the King—he is something like an actor, look 
** how he sweats.” If the candidate be an au- 
thor, he may succeed from the very great dulness 
of his play, for there is little danger in a senti- 
mental comedy ; or from the badness of the jokes 
in general, for then if a good one by any accident 
intervenes, it has all the advantages of contrast ; 
or he may succeed from the sudden trick of some 
experienced actor who knows how to feel the 
pulse of an audience. But we believe the surest 


road that an author can take to success, is to 
keep his name a secret, and send in no orders, 
It is the orderly part of the audience that has had 
longest experience in plays, and consequently 
knows when to hiss with most effect. ‘The folks 
who pay their six shillings at the door, generally 
like to have their amusement for their money, 
and wish to see the play go quietly on; though 
even among the latter class we remember one in- 
stance, of a man who told us that he made it a 
principle to damn every thing that came out! 
Mediocrity and the absence of friends then are 
two probable causes of success; and these coin- 
cidencies are the taste of the town. 

When we deny the existence of taste in the 
town, we do not mean to assert that the public 
are mistaken in the general principles of taste— 
for what are the general principles of taste but 
the standards established by the consent of the 
majority ? No, we mean to assert, that while all 
mankind are agreed about the general principles, 
there are so few who can apply those principles 
to individual instances, that the town is wrong as 
often as itis right. ‘Taste is not a variable mat- 
ter—two opposites can very seldom be both 
praiseworthy—yet we find one actor playing 
a part in the right style and another in the wrong, 
and we hear that both areadmirable. The town 
agree that an actor who represents Romeo should 
speak good English, and play with energy, yet 
with tenderness—Mr. Charles Kemble played the 
part in such a manner, and the town applauded 
him. Master Betty afterwards played the same 
part, spoke neither English nor sense, and 
whined without either vigour or softness—and 
him too the town applauded. The public agree 
that a comedy should be witty ; Congreve wrote 
Love for Love, and the public applauded it. 
Mr. Cherry wrote The Soldier’s Daughter, with 
neither wit nor grammar, and that also the pub- 
lic applauded. So much for the taste. of the 
town! 

But, independently of all these circumstances, 
vain indeed must be that theatrical charact 
who hopes to be always equally popular: 

Heu, quoties fidem 
Mutatosque Deos flebit, et aspera 
Nigris equora ventis 


Emirabitur insolens, 
——nescius aure 
Fallacis ! 

When a certain number of exhibitions have 
taken place, and every body has been gratified ~ 
with a sight, it is not to be expected that crowds 
will continue to grace a performance, however - 
exalted may be its merit. 

That Love for Love isa play pessessing most 
extraordinary merit, will not, at this time of day, 
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bedenied. But its merit consists entirely in chae 
racter and dialogue, for the incidents are few, and 
those incongruously imagined. The most objecti- 
onable part of the piece, a part too quite unneces- 
sary, is the intrigue of Scandal with Mrs. Fore- 
sight, which the managers very properly omit. 
But we still have the indecent conversation and 
chamber-visit of Tutta and Miss Prue—we still 
have the improbably sudden schemes of odious 
Mrs. Frail—and we still have the unpardonable 
grossness which every now and then sallies from 
the mouth of uneducated Ben. And all this to 
very little purpose ; for when the adventures are 
all put together, they form a very indifferent and 
uninteresting plot. Perhaps, however, there is 
no play on the stage which is stronger in its 
strong points—no play which more abounds in 
keen satire and sprightly wit. The character of 
Foresight is not quite original, but it is highly 
wrought; and that of Sir Sampson Legend is 
most disagreeably forcible—As to Valentine, Scan- 
dal, and Jeremy, they seem to be all the same 
person: one brain with three tongues. Of that 
one brain, however, it must be owned that there is 
a quantity sufficient for the whole trio of tongues. 
We have no hesitation in ranking among the 
most masterly productions of our language, the 
first act, in which these three wits are the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Mr. Elliston, in the first act of Valentine, was 
by no means what Congreve would have re- 
quired : there was scarcely one of the points to 
which he contrived to give any effect. But in 
the subsequent part of the play, he made ample 
amends for his original deficiency ; and in the 
mad-scene drew down repeated and deserved ap- 
plauses. Of Barrymore's Scandal we cannot 
speak kindly—hismanner was a great deal too 
pompous and unmeaning. De Camp in Jeremy 
was often very happy ; but we cannot approve 
his unwarrantable trick of kicking out of his 
master’s lodgings, Buckram, a gentleman whose 
wig and gown proclaim him to be a barrister. 
The services of a lawyer might have become no 
longer necessary, but a counsellor would scarcely 
have suffered himself to be kicked by a footman. 
This is one of the many instances in which dra- 
matic truth is sacrificed to the appetite for a mobs 
applause. Mathews, whose talent for disguise 
is so generally admired, looked old Foresighi per- 
feetly ; had not his voice betrayed him, we 
should not have recognized the thin, lively 
Mr. Mathews, in the heavy broad high-shoul- 
dered Mr, Foresight. Bannister’s excellence in 
Ben redeems, with the audience in general, the 
faults of half his colleagues ; but it did not atone 


- 


wardness in the sprightly coxcomb Tattle, nor 
for the very faulty performance of Sir Sampson. 
Legend by Mr. Dowton. This gentleman, in- 
deed, was so unfortunate as not to know his text, 
and every body may guess how effective must be 
a character of which the point lies in structure. 
of language, when that character is acted by a 
man who is totally imperfect. Angelica tells 
Sir Sampson that she wishes to marry a man who 
is neither an absolute wit nor a fool. ** Odd, 
** you are hard to please, Madam,” answers Sir 
Sampson; “to find a young fellow who is nei- 
*‘ thera witin his own eye, nor a fool in the 
*€ eyes of the world, is a very hard task.” But 
Mr. Dowton gave this passage in the following 
way: “ To find a young fellow, who is neither a 
*© wit in the eyes of the world, nor a fool, is 
**a very hard task.” Now, with deference to 
Mr. Dowton, we beg leave to suggest, that no- 
thing can be easier than to finda man, who is 
not a fool, nor yet a wit in the eyes of the world, 
Mr. Dowton is an actor of great merit; but 
faults like these are not to be overlooked. 

Miss Pope is no longer sufficiently blooming 
for Mrs. Frail ; Miss Meilon is too coarse in Miss 
Prue; and Miss Duncan in Angelica, does not 
answer our expectations. She has a constant 
laugh upon her countenance, which, with acer 
tain confined trip in her gait, gives an air of child-— 
ishness to her performance. Miss Duncan is a 
good actress by nature, butshe will not continue to 
be a good actress, if she has recourse to affectation. — 

On the 10th of the month was produced a 
farce called by the mysterious title of Mr. H—, 
The principal character, which Elliston perform- 
éd with his accustomed spirit, was a gentleman, 
who, from a certain indescribable mauvaise honte, 
concealed the whole of bis name except the first 
letter; apprehending that if once his real denoe - 
mination should become public, he must be an 
object of general ridicule. But at length, ina 
card party at Bath, he inadvertently betrays his 
name, and what should it be at last, but Hogs- 
flesh? The consternation excited by this dread- 
ful discovery, among the fictitious personages of 
the piece, was to be equalled only by the tumult 
that such an exposition created in the audience; 
who, disgusted and fatigued, expressed their dis- 
approbation in the strongest terms. Their indig- 
nation was yet increased, when a number of puns 
were played off about pork in all its different 
shapes; and on the arrival of intelligence that 
his Majesty had been graciously pleased to permit 
Mr. Hogsflesi. wo change his name to Bacon, the 
general discontent became so vehement, that 
scarcely a line could be heard. The managers 
indeed announced it for a second representatiog> 
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on the 12th; but on the 11th, their courage | 
failed them, and M . H— was withdrawn for) 
ever. Though we do not deny that the piece de- 
served the fate which overwhelmed it, yet we 
think it must have been considerably injured. by | 
the prologue, with which it was prefaced by Mr. 
Elliston, in which almost all the jokes for which 
the subject gave fair occasion, were anticipated 
with the greatest success. The proioguc is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Lambe, of the India house, the 
author of the farce itself; a gentleman, from 
whose lisping muse we should hardly have ex- 
pected so broad and coarse a composition as Mr. 
H—. if Mr. Lambe does not look carefully 
about him, we fear he will be dismissed from the 
honourable fraternity of Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and the other philosophical poets of 
infantine simplicity. This prologue, however, 
was received by the audience with so much fa- 
vour, that, contrary to all precedent, it was en- 
cored and repeated; and it possesses so much 
humour, that we think it but justice to the fallen 
author to insert it. 

If we have sinn’d in paring down a name, 
All civil well-bred authors do the same ; 
Survey the columns of our daily writers, 
You'll find that some initials are great fighters ; 
How fierce the shock, how fatal is the jar, 
When Ensign W. mects Lieutenant R. 
With two stout seconds, just of theirown gizzard, 
Cxoss Captain X. and rough old General Izzara! 
Letter to letter spreads the dire alarms, 
Till half the alphabet is up in artns. 
Nor with less lustre have initials shone, 
To grace the gentler accents of crim. con. 
When the dispensers of the public lash 
Soft penance give—a letter—and a dash, 
Where vice reduced in size, shrinks to a failing, 
And loses half its grossness by curtailing. 
Faux-pas are told in such a modest way, \ 


The affair of Colonel B. with Mrs. A. 

You must excuse them, for what is there, say, 
Which such a pliant vowel must not grant 

To such a very pressing consonant? 

Of who poetic justice dares dispute, 

When, mildly melting at the lover's suit, i 
The wife's a liquid—her good man a mute? 
Ey'n in the homelier scenes of bonest life, 

The coarse-spun intercourse of man and wife, 
Initials, I am told, have taken place 

Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fashioned race: 
And Cebbage, asked by brother Swip to tea, 
Replies, I'll come, but it don't rest with me, \ 
I always leaves them things to Mrs. C. 

O should this mincing fashion ever spread 

From names of living heroes to the dead, } 
New would Ambition sigh and bang her head, 


As each loved syllable should melt away, 

Her Alexander turn’'d into great A. 

A single C. her Cesar to express, 

Her Scipio shortened to a Roman §. ; 

And nick’d and dock’d to these new modes of 
speech, 

Great Hannibal himself, a Mr. H. 


The comedy of The Will was performed on 
the 18th, for the purpose of introducing a Miss 
Ray, the daughter of the (heltenham manager, 
as Albina Mandeville. Miss Ray was received 
with great applause, and in many of her scenes 
displayed much of ease and vivacity; but she 
should carefully distinguish between liveliness 
and vulgarity; and not allow the buoyancy of her 
spirits on a successful reception, to waft her 
boldly onward, in proud disdain of those little 
delicacies which give so much of grace and inte. 
rest to a lady in every situation, and particularly 
on the stage. If Mrs. Jordan is sometimes a little 
too brusque, that failing is compensated in her 
by a thousand excellences which we scarcely 
hope to see equalled—but Miss Ray, though a 
very tolerable actress, does not by any means 
possess merit enough to counterbalance so strong 
a defect. She has indeed a pleasing person, 
which with many spectators can cover a multi- 
tude of sins; but there is another charm, which 
has yet more extensive powers of redemption, 
and which Miss Ray cannot boast—that of a 
sweet voice. This was the magic by which Mrs. 
Jordan made her way to the heart ; and having 
once intrenched herself in that fortress, she was 
not to be dispossessed by any little rebellious in- 
elegancies. Miss Ray was, however, greeted 
with that tumultuous applause which youth and 
beauty seldom fail to raise; and played the part 
a second time on the following Sawrday with 
high approbation. 

On Tuesday the 234, Miss Ray performed 
Amelia Wildenhaim, in Lovers Vows ; and what- 
ever faults she displayed on her first appearance, 
struck us with increased effect in her second cha- 
racter. The situation of an actress on a first ap- 
pearance is so embarrassing, that every allowance 
should always be made for defects ; and it often 
happens, that for fear of seeming too much 
alarmed, a new performer puts on an air of ease, 
which, being affected, is of course very often 
disagreeably forward. We were willing to be- 
lieve that such was the case with Miss Bay ; but 
We are sorry to observe, that after twice playing 
Allina, she was more hoydenish than ever ; and 
we are also sorry to observe, that a great part of 
the audience mistook a style of acting, which 
nothing but ous respect toward the softer sex pre- 
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which ought to distinguish Amelia Wildenhaim. 
They should have recollected, that Amelia is a 
nobleman’s daughter, who, though simple, is not 
idiotic, who, though natural, is never coarse. 
Of Elliston’s Frederick we are happy to speak in 
terms of unqualified praise : a tribute of applause 
is due to Barrymore’s Wildenhaim; and Henry 
Siddons, in 4nhalt, was impressive and pa- 
thetic. 

The festive Friday that succeeded Christmas- 
day, was enlivened by a very powerful play-bill, 
holding out to the holiday folks tne delightful en- 
tertainments of George Barnwell and a new pan- 
tumime. This pantomime was entitled The En- 
chanters, or Harlequin Sultan; a piece com- 
pletely secundum artem, being composed of ma- 
gic in the first place, and skipping in the second. 
It unfortunately happened that the audience could 
not understand the fable of the piece; and ac- 
cordingly they hissed most manfully, when they 
found Harlequin cutting a rope instead of a caper, 
and standing, they knew not why or wherefore, 
in the palace of the Genius Macoma: or, as the 
play-bill, with a happy audacity of termination, 
expressed it, the Genii Macoma, We understand 
that the excuse which the Managers plead for 
this faulty pantomime, is, that it was only three 
weeks in preparation; but we do not sec why 
they did not begin sooner, if they intended to 
produce an effect. What would the Board of 
Management say, if, on sitting down to a grand 
dinner at six o'clock, they should find nothing 
eatable, and hear by way of apology from the 
cook, that she had not began to dress it till five ? 
Surely these gentlemen cannot suppose that they 
are behaving with due respect to a London audi- 
ence,when, after one of the clowns has offered both 
his toes to another to be kissed, they suffer this 
papal hero to present for the lips of his vassal, that 
part also of his person of which the salutation is 
a custom 
‘More honoured in the breach than in the ob- 

servance. 


_The clown who required this dishonourable 
homage from his fellow, was represented by a 
Mr. Montgomery, whose excellent acting, and 
droll conceits excited almost the only applause 
with which the piece was honoured. The audi- 
ence would not suffer it to be given out fora 
second representation ; but its dammation had at 
least the credit of proceeding from one of the 
fullest audiences that ever crowded the benches 
of Drury. The Enchanters, however, the next 
were for several successive 
nig 
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vents us from calling setannaii for the vivacity ||’ 


COVENT-GARDEN, 
On Monday the sth, was vevived the 
play of the Tempest—O! that we could sayy 
Shakspeare’s play of the Tempest / The play act- 
ed at Covent-Garden was not Shakspeare’s, nor 
Dryden’s neither—it was a medjey of bork, and 
to both injurious: injurious to the unrivalled 
Shakspeare, as it alloyed his pare gold with baser 
metal—injurious to the adinisable Dryden, as it 
prolongs the memory of one of his weakest and 
most disagreeable productions. We understand 
that the reprehensible parts of the play were per- 
mitted to appear, because the managers feared 
that without them the simple Tempest of Shak- 
speare would be too dull; but we do not con- 
ceive how ic could well have been more dull than 
it actually was. The only attempt that was made 
to rescue the piece from this dreaded tediousness, 
wes in the double entendre which Mr. Dryden has 
contrived, in his dialogue between the two inno- 
cent daughters of Prospero; uniess indeed the 
part of Hyppolite be thought entertaining, which 
we do not find to have entertained any body. 
What is the great merit of the Tempest, and the 
merit that has raised it to the highest rank of po- 
etry? Its various imagination and sweet simpli- 
city. But when once Miranda was imagined, 
where was the merit of imagining Hyppolito and 
Dorinda ? and when Miranda and Dorinda are 
amusing each other with very gross conjectures 
on the nature of the male sex, where is all the 
sweet simplicity? The character of Miranda, 
which is the most elegant and perhaps nataral 
conception that ever entered the ithagination of 
Shakspeare himself, leses its unity by the acees- 
sion of a companion ; and the young ladies have 
a much stronger resemblance to two curious, 
school-girls, whose prurient imaginations are 
urging them to those impure studies that render 
a female seminary so justly dreadful, than to the 
children of simple nature. Shakspeare could 
paint innocence without making it either indecent 
or silly; but Dryden, in a corrupt age, did not 
disdain corruption ; and in treating an unculti- 
| vated character, did not distinguish between want 
of information and want of common sense. Thus, 
Miranda and Dorinda are forward romps, and 
Hyppolito a fool and a debauchee. The audience 
were highly displeased at the absurdities and in- 
decences of the piece, and hissed them so loudly, 
that on the second representation almost all the 
objectionable passages were omitted. 
Mr. Kemble in Prospero is dignified and im- 
he dees as much for the character 
as it is possible to do; but in a part without pas- 
sion or situation; it is not possible to do a 
great deal. His dress is, however, extremitly 
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ineffective; the shape of it has no grace, and 
the colours are completely confused. Black, and 
gold, and green, and brown, puzzle and fatigue 
the eye; in the under garment, the wrapping 
gown, the mantle, and the cap—the cap, by the 
bye, has two lappets made to meet under the 
chin, which, however, hang down unfastened, 
and give a ludicrous air even to his majestic 
countenance. On the first night, in giving 
his mandates to Ariel, he several times 
took that spirit by the hand, which, with an 
incorporeal being, seems rather an incongru- 
ous measure. This practice he has, how- 
ever, abandoned; we hope, by design. At first 
too he was exceedingly harsh in his mode of 
rating his spiritual agent ; much more harsh than 
we expected the humane Prospero would prove 
to the gentle Ariel ; but, as a wit observed at the 
time, Prospero deals in magic, and, of course, 
he knows better than we. Mr. Kemble’s mode of 
delivering the concluding speech, * The cloud- 
“* capt tow’rs,” was beautifully poetical, and re- 
ceived the highest applause.—The part of Ariel 
was performed by a young lady, whom we un- 
derstand to be a Miss Meadows, and who is 
stated to have never before appeared onany stage. 
If this latter intelligence be accurate, Miss Mea- 
dows is a very surprising actress; but we have 
been informed that she bas been in the habit of 
performing at some of the minor theatres, and 
our belief in that information is corroborated by 
her peculiar style of acting. She has all the 
ease and roundness of action, which are sel- 
dom attained without long practice; and she has 
a mazy movement of ali her limbs, which re- 
minds us very much of a pantomime figurante. 
In that movement Miss Meadows is indeed ex- 
ceedingly elegant, but we think it by no means 
suitable to the character of Ariel, whose manner 
should be rather the careless grace of a sportive 
child, than the studied attitude of an opera- 
dancer. But the principal merit of Miss Mea- 
dows is thought to be her singing. In that opi- 
nion we do not entirely agree. Her voice is sweet 
as far as it goes, but its chief excelience, which 
is a low melodious trill, is not heard at the dis- 
tance of eight or ten yards from the stage, and 
her articulation is so very imperfect, that scarcely 
a word is ever by accident distinguished. She 
receives great applause, and is always eneored in 
the song ‘* Where the bee.” She has been 
deservedly applauded by some of the daily 
papers for her dress, which, though very airy, is 
nevertheless completely decorous, and extremely 
beautiful. Her face is not handsome ; her figure 
is very small, light, and delicate. 

Emery’s Caliban was very expressive, and had 


a great deal of wnnatural nature. Afterwards, 
during his indisposition, Mr. Creswell performed 
the part, and was not below mediocrity, but he 
omitted the songs. Munden and Fawcett, in 
Stephano and Trinculo, were very comic. Miss 
Logan's Hyppoliio was a praiseworthy perform. 
ance, and Charles Kemble acted Ferdinand as 
well as possible. Miss Brunton looked very 
pretty in Miranda, and Mrs. Charles Kemble 
gave a graceeven to Dorinda. We never remem- 
ber to have seen any thing more admirable than 


her action while she described the ship in the: 


storm; her manner was as poetical as the ima- 
gination of the author: 


This floating ram did bear his horns aloft, 

All tied with ribbands ruffling in the wind; 

Sometimes he nodded down his head a while, 

«\nd then the waves did heave him to the moon. 
&c. &c. &e. 


The very entertaining farce of Lock and Key 
has been revived at Covent-Garden theatre, to 
give Miss Bolton an cpportunity of displaying her 
talents in Laura. The part is so very unimport- 
ant, that were it not for the general. interest 
which Miss Bolton excites, and in which we 
most earnestly persticipate, we should scarcely 
think it necessary to notice it at all. In the pre- 
sent circumstances of the stage, she cannot al- 
ways appear in prominent characters ; for none 
of the old operas can be acted more than two or 
three times in a season, and of course she must 
be contented to perform in after-pieces. Indeed, 
even if it would answer to the managers to bring 
forward the old operas, we should not advise Miss 
Bolton to venture on them: for her extreme 
youth and want of experience would prevent her 
from making that impression, which with good 
tuition, and undeviating perseverance, she must 
hereafter produce. Inthe mean time she should 
take more pains to throw out her voice, and arti- 
culate her words; for at present she sings some 
of her sangsto only the first half dozen rows of the 
pit. Her action continues to improve ; but it still 
wants roundness, and retains too much of that 
start which we observed at her first appearance. 
While she is endeavouring to remove these de- 
ficiencies, she will gain experience by attending 
to the less exalted department of after-pieces ; 
for these she is even now extremely well quali- 
fied, since the effect that she produces by her 


singing is powerfully aided by her beauty, and - 


by a manner which while it has all the elegance 
of a drawing room, is totally devoid of affectation. 


We do not speak of her, as it is the fashion to do, - 


in terms of unqualified praise, because we think 


— 80 speaking, we should only injure her, 
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She is yet but in blossom: and while we gaze 
with pleasure on the blooming buds, we remem- 
ber that ‘* the regular dews of exercise, and the 
*< summer sun of counsel” must shed their re- 
freshing and genial inftuences, before the fruit 


will glow in ripe perfection. 


Munden and Fawcett as Brummogem and 
Ralph, gave a delightful example of the height 
at which comic acting can arrive. We do not 
hesitate to class their joint scene in the second 
act with the finest efforts of art. Incledon sang 
the 4rethusa, and the Bay of Biscay, with his 
own peculiar excellence ; an excellence which 
the audience so well appreciated, that they, in 
both instances, loudly encored him. 

The Merchant of Vence was succeeded on the 
11th of the last month by a new farce from the 
fertile pen of Reynolds, entitled Arbitration, or 
Free and Easy. The Dramatis Persone are as 


Sir Toly Tritely -- - - - Mr. Blanchard, 
Jack Familias - - - - - - Mr. Lewis. 


Mr.Thoro -------- Mr. Simmons. 
Nisi Prius - - - - - Mr. Chapman. 
Chequer - ----+---- Mr. Liston. 
Lady Litigious - - - - - Mrs. Davenport. 


Harriet Seymour - - - - - Miss Logan. 
Mrs. Chequer - - - Miss Tyrer. 


A cornmill is a subject of legal contention be- 
tween Sir Toby Tritely and Lady Litigious, and 
the matter has been referred to the arbitration of 
Jack Familiar,a young Barrister. The parties 
at issue alternately court him, and Sir Toby in- 
vites the young lawyer to his house, little expect- 
ing that the invitation will be accepted. In order 
to induce Familiar to depart, he pens a challenge 
as if from a Colonel Wildfire, at the next post 
town, little doubting but the Barrister must sét 
off either to fight or to run away: But Familiar 
unluckily finds his pocket book, which he has 
accidentally dropped, and discovers in it the 
forged letter, and the key of a room in which 
Harriet Seymour, Sir Toby's ward, has been 
locked up, that she may be forthcoming when 
Mr. Thoro, a proctor, comes to marry her. Fa- 
miliary runs away with Harriet, who disguises 
herself in men’s clothes, and a union takes place. 
Some diversion is episodically occasioned by 
Mrs. Chequer’s jealousy of her husband, who 
drives two trades, those of inn-keeper and apothe- 
cary: on which system of double callings a good 
comic song is introduced. After all, when Fa- 
miliar, in his capacity of arbitrator, comes to ex- 
amine the deeds, he finds that the cornmill and 
lands appurtenant belong. not to either of the 
litigating partics, but to Mr. Chequer ; to him he 


accordingly awards the premises, and the piece 
concludes. ‘There are several improbabilities in 
it, but it occasions a great deal of laughter, and 
that is all which people in general expect from a 
farce. Liston and Miss Tyrer act extremely well: 
we have no fault to find with any other of the 
performers ; but Simmons and Mrs. Davenport 
have eharacters very much below their talents : 
and Mr. Chapman’s part appears to be totally su- 
perfluous. The farce was received with the 
greatest applause, and has had a most successful 
run, 


KING’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday the 13th this splendid theatre was 
opened for the season, and in a few minutes 
completely filled with almost all the fashion at 
present intown. Before we proceed to speak of 
the evening's entertainments, we will say a few 
words on a subject which will probably be inter- 
esting to many of our readers, namely, the in- 
crease of the subscription. 

The old Opera-house was burnt down in the 
year 1789, and as it laboured at the time of its 
destruction under very considerable encumbrances, 
the proprietors had no means of rebuilding it, 
but by g anting long leases of boxes. Another 
theatre was opened at the Pantheon, which was 
also burnt down, and a great part of the losses 
occasioned by its destruction were entailed on the 
new theatre in the Haymarket. Having all these 
disadvantages to combat, the opera-house has 
not been by any means a successful speculation, 
and Mr. Gould, the proprietor, last season, called 
a meeting of the subscribers, and proposed to 
them an increase of subscription. The affair was . 
referred to a committee, consisting of 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

The Marquis of Headfort. 

Earl Cholmondeley. 

Earl Sefton. 

Viscount Hampden, 

Thomas Wynn Belasyse, Esq. 

end 
William Ogilvie, Esq. 


These distinguished personages made their re- 
port, from which it appeared that the concern 
had lost in the last few years no less a sum than 
15,2611, 8s. od, and the proposed increase was 
cheerfully sanctioned by all the subscribers ex. 
cept three, while thirty fresh candidates. offered - 
themselves. No alteration has been made in the 
ordinary prices of pit and gallery. Upon these 
new principles, we hope that the profits of the 
opera-house will become as benef cial to the in- 
terests of the proprietors, as its splendour and re- 
gulation are creditable to their taste and attention, 
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ht is no smal honour to the nation, that such an 
amusement, in spiteof vulgar prejudice and an- 
fipathy to every ‘bing foreign, continues to flou- 
tish im an eminent degree ; that while we are at 
war with almost all the nations of the continent, 
we still have candour enough to cultivate the 
arts of peace which those nations have taught us ; 
that we, who have long been respected for our 
achievements, are now secking to be admired for 
our elegancies. 

The opesa with which the entertainments of 
this theatre commenced, was Semtramide, com- 
posed, it is said, by Portogallo, expressly for Ma- 


astonishing than at charming her auditors ; and 
if such be her object, she may esteem herself 
completely successful. It has been said that she 
wishes first to secure a high reputation by the 
wonders of her voice, and intends hereafter to 
| delight us by its sweeter effects. We do not 
‘think this opinion improbable, for though she has 
|not hitherto addressed herself peculiarly to thé 
, heart, it seems not unlikely that so fine a quality of 
voice must, under proper modulation, be capable 
of softening the heart as well as of astonishing the 
car. She was saluted with great applause, and 
continues to attract overflowing audiences. 


dame Catalani, who now made her first appear- 
ance in this country, as Semiramis herself. She 
had excited the highest expectations by ber re-/ 
hhearsals, and the fame that she had gained abroad | 
had not failed to afd something to the general | 
hope. Long before her arrival, it had been un- || 
derstood, that while one singer excelled in her!) 
upper notes, and another in her lower tones ; that || 
while one astonished by briiliant execution, and |} 
another charmed by pathetic sweetness, Madame| 


Catalani was to come forward, a delightful proof|| 


of the compatibility of all those powers. Nor 
was the public expectation much disappointed : 
Catalani possesses every thing: but we do not pro-! 
nounce that she possesses every thing in the same 
perfection in which some singers possess some ia] 
dividual power: for we consider Catalani by no | 
means equal to Mrs. Billington, in Mrs. Billington’ s; 
peculiar department. She is, however, a much 
better actress than Mrs. Billington, and ap- 
proaches more nearly in her general deportment 
to Grassini, to whom we think her in scarcely 
any respect inferior. Whatever Grassini could | 
do, Catalani seems to us to do as well, without | 
that manneriem which in Grassini made one ex- 
hibition as satisfactory as a hundred. Madame 
Catalani has, like Grassini, the advantage of a 
very pleasing person ; but at a distance she ap- 
pears to have a smile upon her countenance in 
the deepest parts of her serious scenes. How- 
ever, on approaching her more nearly, we per- 
ceive that what we at first conceived to be a smile, 
is in fact only a violent convulsion of the muscles, 
occasioned by the unexampled varieties, 
sudden efforts of her organs. This draws up the 
raouth at the extremities, and so seems to a dis- 


The ballet of La Danoomenie succeeded; of 
which we can say little in praise. A Made- 
moiselle Presle appeared in this ballet, and in 
the divertisement between the acts of the opera ¢ 
jShe danced with extraordinary vigour, but with 

little grace. She did not make a great impression, 
‘though she performed many wonderful feats of 
|asility. She would probably be more successful 
on an English stage, than in a theatre where thé 
— are peculiarly cultivated and expected. 
Boisgirard, who last year gained so much un- 
| deserved applause in Bajazet, played very indif- 
ferently ; but our old favourites, Pariset, Mon- 
sieur and Madame Deshayes, were as admitable 
as ever. 

A new comic opera called the Principe de’ Ta- 
rento was produced on Tvésday the 23d, in which 
a Signor Siboni, and Signera Perini, made their 
first appearance in this country. Siboni's voice 
is pleasing, but does not possess much compass. 
Perini has a great deal of liveliness, and is thought 
to resemble Storace in her style both of acting 
and of singing. She received great applause, a8 
did also Naldi, who was in high spirits. 


The novelties expected at Drury-Lane are, 
a comic opera from the pen of Mr. Kenney, and 
acomedy from that of Mrs.Lee. At Covent- 
Garden a new pantomime has already appeared, 
and a farce, of which the author is unknown, 
will shortly be produced. A comedy has been 
presented by Mr. Morton ; and in the course of 
the season we shall have the farce of Whistle 
for it, which was successfully represented at the 
Priory, Lord Abercorn’s country-seat. It is said 
that an opera has been presented by Cherry. At the 


tamt spectator a cheerful expression. Upon the 
whole we think that she appears to aim more at 


King’s Theatre two new ballets are forthcoming. 
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RETROSPECT 


OF POLITICS 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1806. 


PUBLIC EVENTS. 


- THE affairs of the continent are now in a state 
so confused and uncertain, that it is impossible 
for us to present our readers with facts so impor- 
tant as those which appeared in our former num. 
bers. We have now no battle of Aucrstadt to 
discuss, no strong events on which to build con- 
jectures. The flying reports of defeat undergone 
by the French at Stettin and at Posen are often 
circulated, and seldom believed: but this we 
find, that day after day adds something to the 
list of Prussian and Russian prisoners seized by 
the French. Yet the Husum mail, which ar- 
rived on the 23d, informs us that the King of 
Prussia has still an army of 50,000 men, and 
that his head quarters are at Osterode in East 
Prussia. When those advices came away, Dant- 
zic had a garrison of 14,000 men. The French 
garrison at Hamburgh, which consisted of more 
than 16,000, broke up suddenly at the end of 
last month, which is by some considered as cor- 
roborative of the report that the French have 
been defeated near Posen or Stettin. Where little 
is known, it is usual to supply with conjecture 
the deficiency of fact; but as we have already 
detailed our opinions with regard to the probable 
consequences of the war, it will be very unneces- 
sary to repeat arguments of wh‘ch no new events 
have required the repetition, On the recent dis- 
turbances in Ireland we will also be perfectly si- 
jent; because Lord Henry Petty has assured us 
that those disturbances are not sufficiently 
important to demand the attention of the 
country. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On Monday the 15th of December the House 
of Lords assembled, and were informed by the 
Lord Chancellor, that his Majesty could not be 
present ac the meeting of Parliament, but that 
he would, at a convenient opportunity, state to 
‘the Parliament his reasons for convoking them at 

..that time. No business of much importance 
was transacted on Tuesday, Wednesday, or 
Thursday ; but on Friday the 19th, the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Winchilsea, and Lord Spencer, took their 
seats as his Majesty’s Commissioners, and the 
Commons attending at the Bar, the Lord Chan- 

No. Fel. I. 


cellor, in his Majesty's name, delivered the fol- 
lowing Speech to both Houses of Parliament: 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** His Majesty has commanded us to assure 
you, that in the difficult and ardzous cireum- 
stances under which you are now assembled, it 
is a great satisfaction to him to recur to the firm- 
ness and wisdom of his Parliament, after so re-. 
cent an opportunity of collecting the sense of his 
People 


** His Majesty has ordered the papers which 
have been exchanged in the course of the late ne- 
gociation with France, to be laid before you, His 
Majesty has employed every effort for the restora - 
tion of general tranquillity, on terms consistent 
with the interest and honour of his people, and 
with that inviolable good faith towards his allies, 
by which the conduct of this country has always 
been distinguished, ‘ 

“‘ The ambition and injustice of the enemy 
disappointed these endeavours, and in the same 
moment kindled a fresh war in Europe, the pro- 
gress of which has been attended with the most 
calamitous events. 

‘* After witnessing the subversion of the an- 
cient Constitution of Germany, and the subju- 
gation of a large proportion of its most consider- 
able states, Prussia found herself still more nearly 
threatened by that danger, which she had vainly 
hoped to avert by so many sacrifices, She was 
therefore at length compelled to adopt the reso- 
lution of openly resisting this unremitted system 
of aggrandizement and conquest. But neither 
this determination, nor the succeeding measures, 
were previously concerted with his Majesty ; nor 
had any disposition been shewn to offer any ade- 
quate satisfaction for those aggressions which had 
placed the two countries in a state of mutual 
hostility. 

** Yet in this situation his Majesty did not he- 
sitate to adopt, without delay, such measures as 
were best calculated to. unite their councils and 
interests against the common enemy. The fapid 
course of the calamities which ensued, opposed 
insurmountable difficulties to the execution of 
this purpose. 

“Ip the midst of these disastrous events, and 
under the most trying circumstances, the good 


faith of his Majesty’# allies bas remained un- 
as 
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shaker. The conduct of the King of Sweden }/ 
has been distinguished by the most honourable 
firmness. Between his Majesty and the Emperor 
of Russia, the happiest union subsists; it has 
been cemented by reciprocal proofs of good faith 
and confidence ; and his Majesty doubts not that 
you will participate in his anxiety to cultivate 
and confirm an alliance which affords the only 
remaining hope of safety for the Continent of 
Europe. 
“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** His Majesty looks with confidence to your 
assistance in those exertions which the honour 
and independence of our country demand. The 
necessity of adding to the public burthens will 
be painful to your feelings, and is deeply distres- 
sing to his Majesty. In considering the estimates 
for the various branches of the public service, 
you will best consult his Majesty's wishes, by 
eombining all practicable economy with those 
efforts which it is necessary to make against the 
formidable and increasing power of the enemy. 
 & My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« The long series of misfortune which has af- 
flicted the Continent of Europe, could not fail to 
afiect, in some degree, many important interests 
of the country. But, under every successive 
difficulty, his Majesty has had the satisfaction of 
witnessing an increasing energy and firmness on 
the part of his people, whose uniform and deter- 
mined resistance has been no less advantageous 
than honourable to themselves, and has exhibited 
the most striking example to the surrounding na- 
fions. ‘The unconqucrable valour and discipline 
of his Majesty's fleets and armies continue to be 
displayed with undiminished lustre. The great 
sources of our prpsperity and strength are unim- 
paired; nor has the British nation been, at any 
time, more united in sentiment and action, or 
more determined to maintain inviolate the inde- 
pendence of the Empire, and the dignity of the 
national character. 

** With these advantages, and with an humble 
reliance on the protection of the Divine Provyi- 
dence, his Majesty is prepared to meet the exi- 
gencies of this great crisis; assured of receiving 
the fullest support from the wisdom of your de- 
liberations, and from the tried affection, loyalty, 
and public spirit of his brave people.” 


| 


Lord Jersey moved, and Lord Somers seconded, 
the usual address ; which, after an attack upon 
Government by Lord Hawkesbury, and an able 
answer by Lord Grenville, was carried without a 
division. 

On Monday the 22d, ‘ord Grenville presented 
the official papers relating to the negociation, aud 


fixed the 2d of January for their discussion. . He 
then moved the thanks of the House to Sir John 
Stuart and his brave army, the Conquerors of 
Maida, which were unanimously voted. ‘The 
House then adjourned to Wednesday the 31st of 
December. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

On Monday the 15th of December, the repre- 
sentatives of the people also assembled. They 
immediately proceeded to the election of a 
Speaker, when Mr. Abbott, who so honourably 
to himself, and so advantageously to the country, 
occupied the chair of the House during the latter 
part of the late Parliament, was, upon the mos 
tion of Mr. Bragge Bathurst, which was seconded 
by Mr. Wilberforce, unanimously re-elected. 
Mr. Abbott returned thanks in an_ impressive 
speech, and Mr. T. Grenville congratulated the 
House on the choice which had been made.— 
On Tuesday the Speaker went up to the House of 
Lords, to hear the reading of the King’s commis- 
sion, in which his Majesty was pleased to ap- 
prove and confirm the choice of the Commons 
in calling Mr. Abbott to the chair; at the same 
time the Speaker claimed the usual privileges of 
the House, which were granted. The rest of 
that day, with Wednesday and Thursday, was 
consumed in administering the oaths to Members 
of the House of Commons.— On Friday the 19th, 
when the Commons returned from the Upper 
House, the Speaker read his Majesty’s Speech 
pro forma from the chair, and Mr. Lambe rose 
to move the address. After some general re- 
marks on the state of Europe, he observed, that 
this country might still rely with confidence on 
the strength of her resources, and the valour and 
constancy of her people. Under these circum- 
stances, said the Honourable Gentleman, it is 
impossible not to participate in the language of 
his Majesty’s speech : language which assures us, 
that the great resources of the country still re- 
main unimpaired, and that notwithstanding all 
the disasters which have taken place upon the 
continent, we still may look to those resources 
with confidence, and hear the menaces of the 
enemy without dismay. Two events there are 
which I most deeply deplore ; one is, the fate of 
our negociation with France, and the other is the 
course ofcontinental occurrences. To these topics, 
however painful to me, it is my duty to call the 
attention of the House. His Majesty’s Ministers 
felt that it was incumbent on them, if peace 
would stop the career of desolation, to do all that 
might tend to the promotion of an object so con- 
soling and so desirable. But it unfortunately 
happened that peace could not be obtained 


without concessions disgraceful to themselves 
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and to the country. The consequence was, a re- 
newal of open hostility: but though the hopes 
of the people had not been realized, theit courage 
was not depressed, Ministers thought it better to 
continue a war, than by abandoning their allics, 
to make a peace more pernicious than the conti- 
nuance of war. Though the effort they have 
made has been totally unsuccessful, at least it has 
served to exhibit the moderation of his Majesty's 
Government, and incontrovertibly proved the 
restless ambition of France. The negotiation 
having failed, events succeeded each other ra- 
pidly upon the continent: but this is not the 
time for touching upon the magnanimousexamples 
of the Emperor Alexander and the King of Swe- 
den. Russia is now fighting forthe defence of 
her own provinces: and the resources of that 
great empire will, I trust, enable her to affix a 
perpetual boundary to that power which has 
humbied almost every other nation on the con- 
tinent. I now turn to a more pleasing topic, 
the internal situation of the country. It is un- 
necessary to expatiate on the blessings of the con- 
stitution, because that is a subject universally un- 
derstood: but this I will say, that we have no 
reason to dread the menaces of our enemies, 
while we have a navy united, a spirited and cou- 
rageous people, and an army which shews itself 
superior to its enemies whenever it hasan oppor- 
tunity of meeting them in the field. (4 loud cry 
of hear ! hear !) The enemy may entertain hopes 
from our internal distress ; but where is that dis- 
tress, while we continue to be secure in our ca- 
pital and credit? And surely the skill and indus- 
try of Great Britain may fairly defy the maritime 
regulations of the French chief. To advert to the 
burthens of the country is certainly a painful task : 
but as long as the people are convinced that the 
pressure is absolutely necessary, and that all their 
resources will be applied -in the strict spirit of 
economy, those burthens will doubtless cheer- 
fully be borne. Under these circumstances, I 
can hardly bring myself te think that the House 
will hesitate in pledging itself to meet the exi- 
gency of this great crisis, and to bear every pri- 
vation with fortitude, to hear the menaces of the 
enemy with firmness, and to defend the country 
to the last extremity. ‘The Honourable Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the address. 

Mr. John Smith seconded the motion. 

When the question was put, Mr. Canning rose 
and said, that he had never addressed the House 
with more sincerity than en that occasion, from 
his deep conviction of the dangers with which the 
country was surrounded. He did not intend by 
what he should say, idly to thwart the Govern- 
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the present Ministers had entered into office 
twelve months ago, with a belief that all which 
had gone before them had been wrong, and thag 
all which was to follow from them would be 
right. They told us at that time that the re- 
sources of the country were exhausted, that its 
faith was violated, that its condition was almost 
desperate ; yet at the end of twelve months they 
discover that the resources, of which not a trace 
remained, are great and flourishing: and the 
fame of that great man, now no more, is held up 
to the admiration of the country by the honour- 
able seconder of the address. Great reforms 
were to be made, but nothing has been done ;-the 
very system which they reprobated they have 
pursued. This is the first efficient day of the 
session ofa new Parliament, during whose exist- 
ence the fate of the world may be decided ; 
during which this country may be either ruined 
or restored, He concluded by moving a very 
long, but im our opinion very nugatory, amend- 
ment. 

Lord Howick answered ina very able speech. 

Lord Castlereagh supported the amendment, in 
an oration of which the principal arguments 
were built upon data that a few minutes be- 
fore had been completely disproved by Lerd How- 
ick. 

The original address was carried without a di- 
vision. 

On the following Monday the thanks of the 
House were voted ‘to Sir John Stuart, the Hon, | 
G. L. Cole, Brigadier-General Acton, and the 
officers and men who conquered on the plains of 
Maida. Lerd Howick, moved, that early in the 
second week of January the papers relating to 
the negociation should be taken into considera~ 
tion. 

On the Tuesday the House went4nto a Com- 
mittee for considering the supplies to be granted 
to his Majesty ; in which it was resolved that a 
supply should be granted. ; 

Qn Wednesday Mr. Biddulph, with a view of 
promoting the economical suggestions of his Ma- 
jesty’s speech, moved that the House should re- 
solve, that it was highly inexpedient thar the 
Chairman of the Committees of the House of 
Commons should receive a salary. He stated 
that a zeal for ceonciny was his motive for this 
proposal, and not a desire of annoying his Ma- 
jesty’s. Ministers, whose disinterestedness he had 
various opportunities of observing. 

Lord Howick explained the importance. and 
necessity: of this office, and the little probability 
that there was of finding any” private gentleman 
disposed'to take the trogble om himself, -What 
was every body’s business, said the proverb, waa 
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nobody’s business. He then moved asan amend- 
ment, that the other orders of the day should be | 
read, which, after a few words from Mr. Bid-) 
dulph, was carried. 

Lord Felkstone moved, that the order for 
taking Mr. Paull’s petition into consideration, 
which stood for the 13th of January, should be 
rescinded, in order to be postponed to a future 
day. After some jokes and sarcasms between Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Percival, his Lordship’s motion 
‘was carried. 

The House then adjourned to Monday the 29th. 

In the present state of affairs, our readers must 
not expect us to enter into a discussion of the 
papers of the Negociation. It does not follow, 
that because we have all the papers, we have all 
the necessary information. On such topics as 
military events, we conceive ourselves at liberty 
to make conjectures, because we generally know 
all the facts; and from facts, when all are! 
known, it is fair to draw inferences as to proba-| 


bilities. But in this instance, when a few words 
may make all imaginable difference, when mos 
tives are not known, and justifications have not 
been produced, we do not conceive ourselves en- 
titled to pronounce a decision. Many persons 
have with great eagerness attacked the Governe 
ment upon theconduct of the whole negociation: 
we shall not give an opinion, till we hear the 
matter fairly discussed in Parliament. We would 
rather be esteemed for our justice, than admired 
for our premature sagacity ; particularly as those 
who prejudge a question, are, of all judges, in 
the most despicable situation, when their pro- 
phetic assertions, or er parte determinations, are 
disproved by the production of new evidence, 
When Parliament has discussed the question, 
when Opposition have attacked the Ministry, 
which they will not fail todo, and when Minis- 
ters have defended themselves against their’ as- 
sailants, the whole cause will stand before the 
public, and we willnot be wanting in our duty to 
our readers. 


LONDON AND FASHIONABLE VARIETIES. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

THE Queen.—Perhaps there never was a pe- 
riod when the female branches of the Royal Fa- 
mily of Great Britain were so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for their many excellent qualities, 
both personal and intellectual, as at the present 
time. In the Queen of England, we proudly 
contemplate the matron with her surrounding 
offspring, setting an example of emulation to 
her lovely daughters, which has been productive 
of the happiest consequences, 

The Queen is an elegant artist, and an exqui-| 
site musician. Her Majesty's taste in the fine, 


versally admitted. One portraitof Venus, in her 
wavy car, has been. much admired by the’ few 


for its taste, delicacy, and science. Needle-work, 

which is now considered as perfectly antedilu- 

vian, occupies a great portion of her Majesty’s 

time. 

THE PEERLESS PEERESS AND THE ANTIQUATED 
VIRTUOSO. 

Among all the Graces of the present age, 
none deserves more notice than the above Lady. 
She appears, at all times, and in all seasons, like 
another Venus, and with a form uncommonly 
pleasing, assumes an attitude, on all occasions, 
which would characterize one of the Graces 


ject of the admiration of the antiquated virtuoso, 
who sits by her side ali the live-long-day, at the 


{ 
arts, particulaily in that of figure groups, is uni- This emblem of propriety is, at present, the ob- 
| 


who have seen it; for it is proper to obsef¥e, 
that the Queen possesses that great degree of dif- 
fidence, which always accompanies real merit, | 
and is extremely averse to have her produetions | 
exhibited. They are consequently always kept! 
in her Majesty's port-folios. 

The Queen's performances on the piano-forte 
are distinguished for brilliancy of style, more 
than boldness and ‘rapidity of execution. Her 
voice was, for her Majesty now seldom sings, 
sweetly harmonious. A German air, Composed 
by the Queen, which her Majesty wked. fre- 


house of his friend 4petles, whilst the latter is 
employed in pourtraying certain pensive attitudes, 
the Lady thinks proper to throw herself into, in 
her eager personification of one of the antique 
busts of Sappho ! 

Scandal tells us, that Jupiter has not yet ap- 
peared ina shower of gold; but when he does, 


we shall have no occasion to lament the conse- 
quences! 


THE SUCCESSFUL GAMESTER AND MRS. M—Y¥, 
To be outdone in talents or in virtues, is no 
jonger the end and aim of the multitude, but to 


quently tosing, was much admired by tht King 


be the first in splendour or eccentricity, to attract 
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the gaze of wonder and obtain the admiration of 
the idle, are now the main springs which actu- 
ate this mortal machine of vanity and folly. 
Whilst the noble gamester is winning his forty 
thousands at Hazard, his faithful Delilah is 
dashing through Bond street, in all the pomp of 
dress and cavalcade. Here she, in the milliners’ 
shops, expatiates on the splendour of her house, 
her equipage, and her future expectancies, rela- 
tive to rank and pre-eminence. All this takes 
place under the very nose of the rightful 
owner of all these luxuries, before whom she 
paces like another Atalante’ Were it n>t for 
the pernicious attraction and agitation of mind a 
gaming-table produces, a late adventure would, 
ere this, have opened her protector’s eyes ! 


Sociery.—St. Andrew's Day falling 
this year on Sunday, the Royal Society held their 
Anniversary Meeting on Monday, Dec. 1, at 
their apartments in Somerset-Place ; when {the 
President, the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart. K. B. in the name of the Society, pre- 
sented the Geld Medal ‘called Sir Godfrey Cop- 
ley’s) to Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. for his 
various papers on vegetation, printed in the Phi- 
losophicai Transactions. 

Afterwards the Society proceeded to the choice 
of the Council and Officers for the ensuing year; 
when, on examining the bailots, it appeared 
thax the following Gentlemen were elected of the 
Council, 

Of the Old Council, the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart. K. B.; Mr. John Abernethy; Sir 
Charles Blagden, Knt. ; Henry Cavendish, Esq. ; 
Edward Whitaker Gray, M.D.; Right Hon, 
Charles Greville; William Marsden, Esq:; Rev. 
Nevil Maskelyne, D. D. ; George Earl of Mor- 
ton; William Hyde Wollaston, M. D.; Thomas 
Young, M. D. 

Of the New Council, the Right Hon. Charles 
Abbot; John Heaviside, Esq.; Hon. Frederick 
North; Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart. ; Right. Hon. 
Sir William Scott, Knt.; Francis Lord Seaforth; 
Charles Shaw Lefevre, Esq.; George Viscount 
Valentia; Roger Wilbraham, Esq.; Charles 
Wilkins, Esq. 

And the Officers were the Right Hon. Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, Bart. K.B. President; William 
Marsden, Esq. Treasurer; Edward Whitaker 
Craig, M.D. William Hyde Wollaston, M. D. 
Secretaries, 


A Council was held at the Royal Academy, on 
Wednesday, Dec. 10, for the purpose of electing 
a President, and distributing the three silver an- 


ven until half past eleven o’clock, Benjamin 
West, Esq. was re-elected President.—Mr. Wyatt 
then presented the medals to : 

Mr. Mulready, forthe best drawing from life. 

Mr. Cote, for the best model from life. 

Mr. Gandy, for an architectural drawing, West 
View of St. Paul’s, from actual measurement. 
His drawing was the only one for the medal. 

SmiturierpD Cattie Suow.—About four 
o'clock on Monday, Dec. 16, a méeting of the 
Smithfield Club took place at Freemason’s Tavern. 

About fite o’clock near 300 Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, and Graziers, sat down to a very excel- 
lent dinner in the Freemason’s Hall ; 

Lord Wm. Russell in the Chair ; 

James Blackwell Praed, Esq. and Mr. P. Giblet, 
the Stewards. 

His Lordship, after dinner, rose, and read the 
adjudication of the prizes, viz. 

In Class I. Mr. Westcar 20gs.; the 10 guinea 
prize was not awarded. 

In Class 1I. Mr. Westcar 20gs. and to Mr. Ed- 
monds, 10gs. 

In Class III. Mr. Chandler 20gs, and to Mr. 
Westcar, 10gs. 

In Class IV. Mr. Chandler 1ogs, 

In Class V. Mr. Lucas 10s. 

In Class VI. Mr. Letchmore 10gs. 

In Class VII, Mr. Edmonds 10gs. 

In Class VIL. The prize not claimed. 

In Class IX. Henry King, jun. 10gs. 

In Class X. Mr. Dodd 10gs. and 

In Class XI. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York 10gs. 

His Lordship then stated, that on account of 
the Herefordshire breed of cattle having so uni- 
formly of late borne off the prizes offered by the 
Club, it was in future intended, and he was happy 
that the funds of the Club admitted of it, to alter 
and increase the premiums, by offering separate 
prizes of 20 guineas each for the best ox or steer 
shewn of the following breeds, viz. Hereford- 
shire, long-horned, short- » Sussex or 
Kent, Devonshire, and any mixed breed, not 
weighing less than 120 stone, and to haye been 
worked two years ; also an additional 10 guineas 
to the owner of the best ox or steer shewn as 
above ; also for the best ox or steer of any breed, 
under 120 stone, either worked or not, but fed 
without cake or corn, “These alterations were 
greatly applauded. 


Mr. Luptam, who has been so celebrated for 
his attention to the Philanthropic Annuity Plan, 
has had the misfortune of a temporary derange- 
ment. After conducting some business of the 


London Tavern on Wednesday 
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the lyth, he ordered dinner for himself and clerk. || 


One of the waiters entered, and whispered the | 
clerk, that a printer was in waiting who wished 
to speak with Mr. Ludiam. The latter, incensed 
at the whisper, snapped a pistol at the waiter, 
swhich fortunately missed fire. Soon after, Mr. 
Peacock, one of the masters of the house, en- 


tered, and was kept for some time in alarm by the 
swild and incoherent behaviour of Mr. Ludlam, 


not daring to leave the room. In the mean time 
notice had been given of Mr. Ludlam’s beha- 
viour, and the Lord-Mayor had prepared a war- 
rant for Lis apprehension, Mr. Ludiam now be: 


gan to prepare for escape, and ordered the win- 
dows to. be opened, and his carriage to wait im- 
mediately opposite tothem. Just as these orders 
were obeyed, a waiter entered the room, 
having been attending at a different part of the 
house, and unacquainted with the state of affairs. 
Ms. Ludlam with great quickness turned round 
and pointed the pistol at him. At this crisis Mr 
Peacock rushed by his jailer, and fled to the 
door. Mr. Ludlam being confused at the mo- 
ment, fired at random, and the balls, of which 
there were three, lodged in the wall above the 


| 


ple in the front of the house to the passage, and 
Ludlam availing himself of the favourable mo- 
ment, with the greatest agility leaped out of the 
window, over the iron pailing, and into his car. 
riage. ‘The servants having their cue, the steps 
were up in a second, the door fastened, and the 


horses off in full gallop, 


Tinr—The spring tide arose on Fri- 
|day Dec. 26:h, at two o'clock, to such a height 


\that the lower part of Wapping was laid under 


|water. Higher up the river, the effects of this 
|overflow on the part of Old Father Thames were 


not less conspicuous, The whole of Scotland. 


/yard was covered with water, anc the cellars and 
| kitchens in that quarter, as well as in Par'iament- 
istreet, were completely filled. The inundation 
reached to the Horse Guards, where the parade 
was converted into a pond. In the two Palace 
Yards its effects were equally conspicuous. The 
lower part of the Speaker's house was filled, and 
Hillier’s and Oliver's Coffee-houses were abso-~ 
lutely inaccessible. The moon was at full, but 
the wind was westerly. Had it been otherwise, 
the damages would have been incalculable. Fifa 
teen years have elapsed since those quarters have 


door. The noise of the pistol attracted the pco- 


experienced such another v.sitation. 


PROVINCIAL VARIETIES. 


AS some labourers were digging clay in the 
brick yard of Mr. Pool, at Bottesford, near Gran- 


tham, about nine feet from the surface they dis- 
covered the head and horns of an animal, of the 
bull kind, of most extraordinary dimensions. 
‘The weight of the horns, with a picce of the 
frontal bone, is 311b.; the span from tip to tip is 


two feet one inch, and at the greatest bulge of the 


horns three feet two inches ; each horn from the 


skulb.to the tip measures two feet eight inches, 
and is at its base one foot one inch and a half in 
circumference. One tooth weighs two ounces 
and a half.. There is an imperfect cavity in the 
clay, in which the body of the animal is supposed 


te have been, and on each side was a large piece 


of an oak tree, as black as ebony. Some part of 


the horns, near the tip, is completely petrified. 
The animal is supposed to have been the ancicnt 
Behemoth, and to have lain since the deluge. 
The parts found are now in the possession of 
Mr. J. Wright, surgeon, of Bottesford, 

An extraordinary di 


discovery was mad 
y4th by Mr. William Collins, 


farrier, in the suf- 
ferings of a horse, the property of Mr, G, Steven. 


son, of Maidstone, which died of the stone on 
Saturday night, after having lingered a consider- 
able time in excruciating agony. Mr. Collins, 
on opening the animal, extracted 17 stones, the 
largest weighed 26 ounces and a half—gross 
weight of the whole, seven pounds three ounces, 


We learn from a communication to the Society 
of Aits, by S. Taylor, Esq. of Moston, near Man- 


chester, that the white thorn, which is so valuable 
for fences, may be propagated by cuttings from 
the roots, with considerable success, while cut- 
tings from the branches do not thrive. ‘The roots 
of plants a year old, will afford each ten or twelve 
cuttings, and in three years a succession of plants 
fit for use will be produced, 

Rats.—A correspondent hands us the follow- 
ing recipe for killing Rats:—‘** Take of the oil 
of rodium five shillings worth, oil ofalmonds a 
table-spoonful, and mix them together; with 
which anointa slate, then put alittle oatmeal upon 


it. You must feed them for three days with this on 
the slate, after that take a forpet and a half of 


toasted oatmeal, which you will mix with two 
ounces anda half of unslacked lime shells, well 
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pound of the whole, mixing them together |, 
with a wide toothed comb.” 


from any kind of stuff—Take five ot six pieces 


of lighted charcoal, about the size of a walnut, 
wrap them ina piece of linen which has been || 


BIRTHS, 

Lately, the Lady of General Barton, of asor, 
‘Tuesday, the oth ult. the Lady of Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. of a daughter, at his house in 
Piccadilly. 

On the 7th ult. the Lady of Captain J. A. Om- 
manney, R.N.of adaughter. 

On Thursday the 11th ult: Mrs. F. Parry, of 
Tavistock Place, Russell-square, of a son. 

A few days ago, Mrs, Potter, the wife of Mr. 
James Potter, of Spofiorth, near Wetherby, was 
safely delivered of three fine girls, who, with the 
mvther, are doiug well. 


MARRIAGES. 
On the Ist ult, at Dalkeith-house, the Right} 
Hon. W. Earl of Ancram, to Lady Harriet Mon- 
tague, youngest daughter of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. 

At ber mether’s house in Charles-strect, Berk- 
Jey-square, Lady Harriet Villiers, the youngest 


daughter of the Countess of Jersey, to the kon. 
and Rev. R. Bagot. 

At St. Mary-le bone, Henry Hawley, Esq. el- 
dest son of Sir Henry Hawley, Bart, of Ley- 
bourne Grange, Kent, to Catherine Elizabeth 
Shaw, eldest daughter of Sir John Shaw, Bart. 


of Kenward 
At Sandhill Park, Capt, Rich, eldest son of 


Sir Charles Rich, Bart. of Shirley-house, Hants, 
to Miss Lethbridge; youngest daughter. of Sir 
Lethbridge, Bart 
At Great Ness, in Salop, by. thé Rev. Crewe 
Davis, John Edwards, of Great, Ness, Esq. to! 


Miss Martin, only daughser of the Rev. George: 
Martin, grand-daughter of the late, and niece af, 
the present Duke of Athol. 


DEATHS. 

The Duke of Brunswick died at Ottensen, Nov. 
1806, aged. 72. He was appointed Commander 
in Chief of his Prussian Majesty’s forces. In this 
capacity hé conimanded. at the battle of Auer- 


stadt; and exerting himself, according to the 


pounded, two ounces anda half of sugar-candy, i previously dipped in water, and squeezed in the 
one ounce of antimony, and one ounce of can- | hand to press out the superabundant moisture ; 
tharides, or Spanish flies ; then. make a com- Lextend the stuff that is spotted on a table on 


which 2 clean napkin has been spread, then take 
the cloth containing the charcoal by four corners 


fo remove the spots of oil, grease, and tallow, |,and lay iten the spot; lift it upand. pus itdown 


on the spot ten or twelve times successively, pres 
sing lightly upon it; and the spot will disappear. 


he was wounded by @ cinnon-ball in the foree 
head, which deprived him of his eye-sight, and 
chliged him to be cartied off the field of battle. 
He was at-first taken to Brunswick, but on the 
approach of the French he removed from that 
city, and took refuge at Altona, in the Danish 
territory. The anxiety and distress of his mind, at 
the miserable calamities that had befallen hig 
country, probably, more than any serious injury 
in the nature of his wound, occasioned the 
death of this distinguished and lamented ve- 
teran. 
Lately, at his seat at Tradeger, in Wales, Sir 
C. Morgan, Bart. many years Military Judge Ad- 
vocate ; he was in his 83d year. 
‘Lately, at his seat at Pyrland, near Taunton, 
Sir Wm. Yea, Bart! aged 79. 

At his lodgings at Bath, aged 57, Arthur 
Blake, Esq. brother of the late Sir Patrick esd 
Bart. of Dangham, Suffolk. 


At Ashton, Sir Joseph Eyles, Knt. Captain i in 
the Royal Navy. 


On the 25th ult. Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart. 
at his seat at Arbury, Warwickshire, aged 87. 


Richmond, Surrey, and brother of the late cele~ 
brated Gilbert Wakefield. 


Lately, at Southampton, Capt. Woodgate, 
aged 26, of the ist Royal Veteran Battalion, His 


premature death was caused by a wound he re- 
ceived in the landing of the British, under Gen. 
Abercrombie, at Aboukir. About 18 months 
since, he married the Earl of Cavan’s eldes 

daughter. We has left an infant daughter, 


At Horndean, Mrs. Hammond, aged 103. 


he has left a widow in her 102d year. 


| At Auch, Pierre Monnede, at the age of 116 


years and four months. He worked as a day lg- 
bourer until a little before his death, He reco]- 
lected the war of the Spanish succession to tl 


reign of Louis fle died through” banger, 
occasioned by his not being able to swallow, 


acknowledgment of his enemies, with tfie most 
heroic courage, to turn the fortune of the day, 


through weakness, the food which was given te 
him. He had never been sick in his life. 


At Kileooley, Ireland, aged 100, John Shorial ¢ 


Lately, the Rev. Thomas Wakefield, Vicar of 
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ESSAY 


Non ulla Musis pagina gratior, 
Quam que severis ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamque nugis 


Utilibus recreare mentem. 


JouNnson. 


‘No page is dearer to the Nine, 
Than where the grave and gay entwine, 


In pleasing altern: 
‘Thus too the mind 


ation. 
in vigour lives ; 


The one its proper tension gives, 
The other relaxation. 


THE title of this department of our Magazine | 
is not original in itself, although it is so in its ap- 
plication. Bonnet Tuoarnton, in the 35th 
number of the Adventurer, has satirically sketched 
the plan of a newspaper to record the nothingnesses 
of high life under the title of the Beau Monde, 
Of this paper he has given us a very humourous 
specimen, in which the trivial is magnified into 
the important in the happiest strain of mock-he- 
-roic. Thus a mail arrives from Bath with the 
interesting intelligence of a Lady’s lying-in ; ad- 
vices are received from Hyde-park of a bloody 
battle, fought between Captain Dreadnought and 

Lieutenant Fury ; and in consequence of an ex- 
press from France the privy-council in Tavistock- 
street meet for the dispatch of fashions. We can- 
not sufficiently praise the Adventurer’s lively ri- 
dicule of this bombastic exaltation of trifles ; and 
the modesty with which the few pages that we 
monthly dedicate to the elegancies of high life 
follow the literary body of our Magazine, wiil 
effectually screen us from the shafts of that ridi- 
cule’s application, at the same time that it proves 
the originality of our title's application. Bo 

TuoanTon’s Beau Monde is chiefly filled with 

the insignificancies of fashion, and reserves a con- 


and the new novels can be called literature; the 
Beau Monde in which we are now writing, de- 
pends for its’ direct reputation upon the faithful 
picture it gives of the polite literature of the age. 
Tuornton’s Beau Monde is facetiously 
jaddressed to the polite, and could be seriously 
\tead by the foolish only : our Beau Monde is se- 
riously addressed to the polite, and by the foolish 
will not be read at all. 

But it is as useless to point out the differences 
of works which will never be compared, as it is 
to defend a utility which will never be denied. 
Our miscellany is not to be ridiculed by thinking 
of Bonnet and Bonnet Tuorn- 
ron’s will attain its end of rendering itself ridi- 
culous without any comparison to ours. 

Our present motto speaks our pretensions better 
than a volume could do. It was Dr. Jounson’s 
|advice to the ingenious projector of the Gentle- 
|man’s Magazine, Cave. Our present 
‘number, however, debars us from one resem- 
blance to Cave’s, that of invidiously styling our 
' Magazine, a Gentleman’s exclusively; for we shall 
| henceforward enliven our fashionable department 
with a female costume, to which we beg that 


| 


acted corner only for literature, that is, if Horie 


our fair readers will now, with 
—Snow white fingers, turn the volant page. 
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FASHIONS 
FOR JANUARY, 1807. 
‘with a broach; both sides may be worn close 


COURT DRESSES. 
POR HER MAJESTY'S BIRTH-DAY. 
THE setura of the rigid season brings with it 


once more, to every loyal bosom, the happy oc- 
casion*of doiag henour to the birth-day of our 
gracious and amiable Queen, Fancy and taste. 
have been long busy in making preparations, and 
the condescension of a noble lady has enabled us 
to anticivate some of the characteristigs that are 
likely to distinguish the habiliments of that day. 
The design which she has done us the honour to 
communicate, brings the whole into a central 


point of consideration, and we have therefore only 
to describe it. 


in natural curls round the face, with a coronet, 


bandeau, or other ornament in gold—feathers of 
every kind. The body, sleeves, and petticoat, of 
rich, full coloured satin or velvet: the draperies 
of gauze or tiffany spotted with gold embroidery ; 


the trimmings and false sleeves of the same, edged 
with rich lace, and the cords and tasgels that 


festoon the draperies, of gold. The bracelets 
round the sleeves, the zome and the binding of 
the petticoat to be of plate gold, we suppose in 
commemoration of the latcly achieved conquest 


of South America, The petticoat is decorated 


with artificial wreaths of the white thorn made 


in relief. 
Fig. No. 2. For GewTLemMen.—Dark-green, 


or other dark colour, coat and small-cloaths of 


silk, velvet, or fine » covered with a small 
spot somewhat lightef@t the same kind of colour, 
edged with silver lace, and embsoidered with any 
kind of wild flowerof acknowledged British growth : 
waistcoat cf white satin, emoroidered in a very 
light pattern of gold thread, Silk stockings per- 
fecthy white. 

Fig. No. 3. A Warkino Darss. 
—A plain muslin dress, walking length, made 
high in front, and forms a shirt collar, richly 
embroidered; long sleeves, also embroidered 
round the wrists, and at the bottom of the dress ; 
a pelisse opera coat, without any scam im the 
back, composed of orange-blossom tinged with 
brown, made of Angola cloth, or sarsnet, trim- 
med either with rich Chinchealley fur, or sable 
tipt with-gold ; white fur will also look extremely 
delicate. The pelisse sets close to the form on 


one side, and is fastened on the sight shoulder 


No. lll. Vol. 
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| fulled into silver net, crossing the left shoulder 


Fig, No. For Lapits-The hair dressed |! 


| fined to the velvet in front with a silver passion 


‘flower, tied behind with silver cord and tassels, 


‘muslin or cambric, drawn close round the throat 
| with a broad lace frill, and to set entirely flan © 


as a wrapping pelisse. Indispensables ase still 
much worn, and of the same colour as the 
dress. The Agrippina hat, made at Millard’s, 
corner of Southampton-street, Strand, is truly 
elegant and quite new; the hair in loose curls, 
confined with a band of hair: ear-rings are quite 
out of fashion, Leasher gloves, and high shoes 
or half-boots, of orange-blossom, brown velvet 
or kid. 

Aw Evenitno Futt Daess —White sarsnet 


train slip, trimmed round the bottom with a silver 
spangled bordering ; grey crape dress; short sleeves 


and passing under the right arm, forms an ¢les 


gant brace; the net to be continued in the stile 
of drapery to the left side, which is looped up 
with silver cord and tassel ; a silver embroidered 
front, made high and shaped square to the bo- 
som, to be worn without a tucker; the bottom 


of the siveves cut with a point, and coufined up 
with a silver cord and tassel to correspond with 


the drapery. Capof grey velvet and lace, the 
right side a plaiting of velvet, trimmed roand 
with silver chain ; the left a short lace veil, con+ 


The dress should be broached on the shoulder, 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON LADIES 
DRESS FOR JANUARY 1807. 

Never was there a period that cxhibited a 
givater vasicty of female decorations than the 
present ; and it is as drfficuls to find a costume to 
condemn, as to describe one that has a decided " 
preference. Qur general observations on dress 


month ; although short dresses still continue to ” 
be worn in the morning, there are, notwith+ 
standing, great variations in the mode of their. 
composition, and in the Choice of the costume, 
The most fashionable females consider no morn+ 
ing dress so truly elegant, in point of simplicity 
and neatness, as the chemise dress, made of 


is. front, so 28 t0 form the shape of the bosom ; ee 
and fluted sound the sleeves and the hottom ef fat? 


the dress. 
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The most approved pelisse. opera coat, 
and which will be general during the month 
of January, is composed of twillied sarsnet or 
Angola cloth, of orange blossom, tinged with 
brown, and trimamed with white swansdown, 
sable, or Chinchealley fur. The Agrippina man- 
tle is quite novel, and is formed of tiger fur, 
lined with sarsnet to match: a broad cape of the 
same falling on the shoulders; these mantles, 
tiger fur tippets, and p-lisse opera coats, com- 
posed of orange blossom, tinged with brown, 
will be very prevalent in the land of fashion. 
The Agrippina hat is the most tasty hat that 
has ever been made of straw, and will be univer- 
sally worn. ‘Tiger fur bonnets are also much in 
estimation. There is little necessity or opportu- 
nity for a lengthened description of Full Dress, 
as the Court mourning renders observations on 
fashions rather confined ; ornaments and trim- 
mings being obliged to wear a sombre hue; but 
the present mode of dress will, doubtless, pre- 
serve the enchanting elegance which has been so 
much approved by the well-discerning Noblesse; 
grey crape with black or grey bugles, tastefully 
introduced in the dresses, have an elegant effect. 
Some of our dashing belles have also introduced 
silver trimmings; they have a brilliant appear- 
ance in the full dress already described. One of 
the London fashionables has again introduced the 
train frocks, which were a short time since so 
much approved of ; they have undergone some 
variations, and are cutinto a long train on one 
side, and squares off to the length of the petti- 
coat on the other side ; a light embroidery of silver 
leaves, short sleeves drawn into quarters at the top, 
so as tocover the tip of the shoulder, separated with 
broad silver chain; embroidery of silver leaves 
round the bottom of the sleeves, to match with 
the extremity of the dress; the body shaped to 
the bosom, made entirely of lace and silver leaves 
to correspond with the remainder part of the 
dress; and made sufficiently high, so that it 
may be worn alone; this ornament in dress must 
cover a white satin slip; grey crape made in 
nearly the same manner, and tiimmed with 
swans’ down, is very elegant. With full dress, 
the hind part of the hair is brought to the left 
side of the front, with a large rosette of curls, 
under which, a band of hair confines the left 
ear, and exposes the right; fastened in front 
with either a brilliant diamond star or pearls, 
Some Fashionables prefer the hair cut short in 
the neck, and curled long and high on the top, 
parting shews the whole of the forehead ; others 
adopt a plain band of hair 2 /a Grecque on the left 
side, on the other three small plaits, ranging 
ewards the back part of the head, and passing 


behind the right ear, so as to leave the whole 
expose. This kind of head-dress is worn with 
fronted tiara fronts, silver or gold nets, drawn 
to the side of the head, according to the taste of 
the wearer: pearl or silver passion flowers are 
much worn in dress caps. Fans are made of 
white or grey crape, spotted with silver or gold, 

Ridicules are fashionable; and York tanned 
gloves are most approved of for morning dress, 
White stockings, with small narrow clocks, 
white kid gloves, white or grey satin shoes, are 
the necessary appendages for full dress. Half 
boots or high shoes, made of orange blossom or 
brown kid; black velvet or kid boots, are indis- 
pensable for morning dress. 

Fig. No.4. A MORNING WALKING DRESS 
FOR GENTLEMEN is composed of a dark brown 
coat, with double breasted lappels, cut into angles, 
skirt moderately long ; fancy toilinette, but chiefly 
marsailles, waistcoat, leather breeches, with two 
or three buttons ascending above the knee: 
‘boots with round toes, and dark brown glossy tops. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GENTLE- 
MEN’S DRESS FOR JANUARY 1807. 


The general mourning ordered on account of 
the death of the venerable Duke of Brunswick, 
has prevented much alteration in Gentlemen's 
dress ; evening parties in the fashionable world 
have been a mere assemblage of sables ; and as 
many Gentlemen's wardrobes furnished them 
with what was deemed sufficient for the purpcse, 
the inventors of fashion found themselves com- 
pletely cramped and disappointed in the great 
field of taste, by the necessity of new clothes 
being done away in the total exclusion of a co- 
loured garment. 

Morning coats of brown mixtures, or 
dark green mixtures, made either according tothe 
samestyle as the evening coats, or single breasted, 
and rather short, are still fashionable. These we 
| Observe to have generally a moderate sized metal 
| plated button; and though collars of the same 
| cloth are much used, a black velvet collar is con- 
sidered as carrying a greater degree of style. 


The few coloured coats for full dress that have 
been worn, during the last month, have under- 
gone but trifling variation; when the mourning 
is over, dark-greens will gain an ascendancy in 
the circle of fashion ; and brown coats with col- 
lars of the same will still be much in favour. 

The collar of coats though made to rise well 
up in the neck is, however, not so extremely 
high as it was formerly. It is now made just 


sufficient to admit of a small portion of the neck- 
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loth being seen above it; it then descends gra- 
dually on the sides of the neck, so as to fall open 
and rather low in front; the waistcoats are worn 
both double and single breasted with collars of 
amoderate heights to support themselves freely 
from the neck; and as they are buttoned only 
about half way up, and only two or three of the 
lower buttons of the coat fastened, they are made 
to shew the drapery of the shirt to much advan- 
tage by the apparent fulness they display when 
tastefully made, and properly adapted to the body. 
The breeches come tolerably high up on thehip, 


and are two or three inches below the bend of |! 


jas they ascend, a gradual increase of size, sufft- 
cient to make them completely full, but at the 
‘Same time void of the extravagant folds which, 
‘they exhibited some months past: the colours of 
' the small-clothes were becoming somewhat more 
of the orange blessom, or fawn, in compliment 
to the Ladies, who at present seem much attached 
' to these colours in their pelisses; and we think 
they would have become pretty general had they 
not been prevented by the introduction of black ; 
they will be taken into favour during the present 
“month, as they are much admired in the haut- 


ton 4 
the knee, where they sit perfectly close, taking, | ~ 


SPORTING 


VARIETIES. 


EARLSpencer's fox hounds, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Ward, met withan uncommon day’s 
sport on Wednesday, Dec. 10th. Atten o'clock 
this distinguished pack threw off to a ficld of 
about seventy horsemen, among whom were the 
chief in blood, as well asjwealth, of this respec- 
table county. The fox was found at Marston 
Wood, and teok away gallantly over the open 
country, through Bosworth Fields to Sulby, 
where, after some cold hunting, and a sharp burst 
of half an hour, he was fost. It was now near 
two o'clock, and the horses having had a fair 
day's sport, were by their generous masters in- 
tendea to return home, but in drawing Naseby 
Ficld, one of the best foxes ever known was un- 
kennelled, and broke view, taking the following 
run :—He went off with the hounds close at his 
brush, and as strai a dart to Scotland-wood, 
from thence to Sh6ft-wood, turning a little to- 
wards Maidwell, from thence to Taxton, through 
Old towards Walgrave, where, after a check of 
@ few minutes, he gallantly made towzerds Pytch- 
dey, but came back to Orlingbury Holt, Wiltmore 
Park, and lastly to Hardwick-wood, when it be- 
came 60 dark, that it was absolutely: necessary to 
whip off, to the no small mortification of the 
keen ones. This chase, so extraordinary both for 
its length of ground as well as its rate, was led by 
Mr. Isham, followed by Lord Althorpe, Messrs, 
Elwes, Barnard, Hanbury, Thursby, Ambrose, 
Harvey, Sawbridge, and Buller, the game riders 
to this crack run, which commenced with a very 
numerous field both of Leicestershire and North- 
amptonshire sportsmen. No hares were killed, 


cover, unless by those horses high in blood, of 
well as to condition. 

Lord Derby, on ‘Tuesday, Dec. 16th, turned out 
his favourite Lancashire deer, well known by the 
Gentlemen attending his Lordsip’s Hunt, at 
Caterham Common, which after a most severe 
tun of near three hours, they found shot in a 
cottage, near Moulsey, Surrey. The deer being 
extremely fatigued, took refuge in a garden, the 
owner of which thought proper to shoot him, 
dragged him into his cottage, and was actually 
in the act of skinning him, when the door was 
broke open. ‘The first person that entered was 
Mr. Charles Moreton, of Croydon, who being 
extremely irritated, treated the man with some 
violence. His Lordship was hurt beyond concep- 
tion. The man, we understand, is in custody. 
This was the third year of the deer’s being hunted, 
and he seldom ran less than thirty miles. He 
went very often from the Oaks, below Tunbridge 
Wells, Crawley, Kingston, &¢.—Indeed, his 
Lordship esteemed him more than the Whole 
herd, 

Mr. Watt's M. MasteamMan Sykes’s 
FOxuOUNDS.—These hounds had five most bril- 
liant days during the second week in December. 
Monday’s chase, from Mr. Crompton’s Whin, 
was one of the best specimens of real hunting that 
almost ever was seen ; after running an hour in 
covert, the fox broke away over the forest, whica 
he twice crossed, and was killed, after a hard run 
of two hours and five minutes from his leaving 
the covert:—-Tuesday was a bye-day, when the 
hounds afforded a good diversion 


though two or three were left in the brooks, 
which from the wet were immensely difficult to 


» below Stillington, where they found immeg 


Wednesday they threw off at Mr. Croft's plantas, 
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diately, and went away im a most capital style, ! 
beating all the horses, and killing the fox in 
forty minutes from the time of his breaking covert: 
they afterwards found again, and had anether most 
excellent run of an hour and a quarter, and killed, 
On Thursday the young hounds showed very 
good diversion, running their fox a killing pace 
for near two hours, and would have killed him, 
but being late when they found, the night came 


on and obliged the keen sportsmen reluctantly | 


to call away.—Friday they did not find till they 
got to Dalby Wood, whence they went away and 
killediheir fox intwenty minutes without a check. 

Sportine fine field of | 
sportsmen, amounting to about 70, lately 
went out with the Croydon harriers. The | 
dogs soon came on a fine fresh scent, which | 
they ran breast high, near fifty miles, with- 
out ever being at fault. The sportsmen were} 
confident that they were in chase of a strong | 
fox, and enjoyed the sport exceedingly. Three | 
horses fell dead from excessive fatigue. At last | 
the dogs ran in upon their prey, which proved to 
be adiag, made of a piece of hay, with a piece of 
bacon, rubbed with oil of aniseed. This trick is 
atiributed toa jealousy between the gentlemen of 
the regular fox hounds and those of the harriers, 
the laues having lately drawn the covers on the 
day when the earth wasstepped forthe fox hounds. 
It is understood to have been cassied into effect 
by three men, stationed at a distance of about 
fifteen miles asunder, who dragged this bait 
across the country, relieving each other. 

A wotting match, which bas been long talked 
of in the sporting circles, and on which bets to 
an Unprecedented amount were depending, was 
decided at Hampton-coust. The race was between 
Mr. Fentum’s celebrated trotting mare, and the 
as equally celebrated Kileade mare, bate the pro- 
perty of Mr. Feteher Read, but now belonging to 
a gentleman in the vicinity of Finsbury-square. 


The match was for 200 guincas, and the distance | 


was 16 miles, from Bushy Park Gate, and $ miles 
on the Sunbury Road, and back to the place of 
Starting. 

The bets were freely laid at to}, and 5 to 9 
on the Manchester mare, and 6 to 4 that the 
winner did not perform the 16 miles in an hour. 
At starting, the Kileade mare took the lead, fol- 
lowed the whole of the & miles closely by the 
mher, They continued together at full trotting 
speed, until within a mile of the coming-in spot. 
At Hampton, the distance alluded to, the animals 
were neck and neck, cach swiving to make play; 
and, in the last mile, the Kileade mare broke 
four times into a canter, and was obliged to turn 
round, she haying done se six times during the 
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race, and the other four times. The Manchester 


mare won the race by half a minute only, hay 
ing performed the 16 miles, in bad weather, in 
56 minutes. 

Satz or Capt. Meiiisu’s stup.—A greater 
concourse of sportsmen has seldom been ever 
witnessed at Tattersall’s than appeared in conse. 
quence of the sale of the stud belonging to this 
hero of the turf. At one o'clock, after a few hack 
horses had been disposed of, the stud of Mp, 
Meliish was brought to the hammer in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Suvely sold for 100 guincas: Smuggler, 
1800; Streatham Lass, 950; Sister to Smuggler, 
$20; Czar Peter, 500; Luck’s-All, 400; Hany 
Long Lege, 2403; Didler, 250; Jesboa, 200; A 
Gicy horse, 295 ; Yorkshireman, 160; Eagle, 
1200 ; Mameluke, 100; A Colt, by Expectation, 
100; Darling, 100; Miss Buckle, 100; Beadle, 
100 ; Companion, 80 ; Quid, 75. 

Afier the sale of the above, about 20 blood 
mares were disposed of, from 60 to 160 guineas 
each, as were several hacks. 

Exrxsoavinary Paevestasan Perrorm- 
ance.—Glanville, a Shropshire man, started on 
Friday morning, Dec. 26, at seven o'clock, at the 
i4th mile-stone on the Bath road, to go to the 
85th and back to the 24th, a distance of 142 
miles, in 30 hours. He was backed to perform 
the distanee in the time allotted for 80 guineas, 
but from the great distance at this season of the 
year, the odds were 7 to 4, and two to 1 against 
hun, as he had to perform four miles and three 
quarters an hour, without allowing any stop- 
pages. He went off at a brisk walk, and for two 
miles together he broke into a shuffling walk, at 
the rate of 6 miles an hour. His first stoppage 
was at Twyford, at which place be arrived and 
took a bason of soup prepared for him, at five 
minutes past ten o'clock. stopped about five 
minutes at this place, 34 Titles from town, and 
sefreshed again at Martiborough, and arrived at 
the 85th mile-stone at ten minates past eight 
o'clock im the evening. ‘This half of his jouracy 
was performed at something less than five milss 
and an half an hour. The pedestrian returned a 
few miles on his way back, and refreshed hima 
self on a bed, between two blankets, for about an 
hour and a half, and aprived. at Reading at a quar- 
ter past six o'clock, on Saturday morung, Dec. 
27th. Hehad now 25 milks to perform in five 
hours and three quarters, and he appeared a good 
deal fatigued. After reclining in a chaise for about 
twenty minutes, and drinking half a pint of 
mulled wine, he renewed his laborious task, and 
arrived at his journey's end at a quarter before 
ene o'clock, by which he had a quaster of an 
hour to spare. He was attended by two horse- 
men the whole of the distance, 
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